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HIDDEN ASSETS 


Dr. David Friday on the Outlook for Agriculture 
““A Pretty Contented Farm Situation Next Year”’ 


Salesman, Know the Credit Man! 
And Hearken to His List of Don’ts 





His agent neglected to sell him the 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 


—— has temporarily closed down 
a profitable manufacturing enter- 
prise. The owner has insurance—but 
only fire insurance. 


are eating into his reserve while his 
normal profit has stopped. (Use and 
Occupancy Insurance would have 
changed this picture.) 


Use and Occupancy is a most im- 


idea of complete protection—through 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. As a 
result, enormous necessary expenses 


portant phase of insurance for credit 
men to watch. It becomes a decided 
factor in sound credit. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additional 
information by addressing the Company at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE PALATINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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AMSON was strong but he used his strength in a de- 


structive way. His might be compared to the strength 
of the destructive elements of nature. 


i 


Against this destructive strength must be thrown a 
constructive strength in order to prevent a chaotic con- 
dition and great financial loss. 


The Home Insurance Company of New York, America’s 
Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company offers to 


the insuring public constructive financial strength in time 
of loss or damage to property. 


CheHOME com NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1924 







RESOURCES 












Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . hasiotecetos 63 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due fromother Banks —§6,122,136.49 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal] Reserve Bank , .  GO,022,358.05 
United States Obligations ; ‘ ; ‘ - _ §0,216,420.40  $243,325,404.57 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Demand Loans_. ‘ ‘ ; ' : . $27,078,761.33 
Due within 30 days ‘ ‘ . : ; .° 17,621,506.09 
Due 30 to go days : . . ; . . 27,340,641.82 
Due go to 180 days . : ° , . . 41,621,140.87 


Due after 180 days ‘ ; . ° : ; 4,028,142.49 117,690,192.60 

Short Term Securities i 

Other Investments 

New York City Mortgages 

Bank Buildings 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Company 
and its Correspondents outstanding (anticipated 
$1,294,410.46) . : ‘ . . : : : : 14,923,271.09 


$411,573,371-53 


26,921,970.81 
2,072,167.21 
1,529,948.14 
§,110,417.11 


















LIABILITIES 





Capital Stock ‘ ; ; . $17,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ’ : ‘ » _11,823,529.93 29,3235529-93 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1924 . : : ‘ : , §25,000.00 
Discount Collected but not Earned . : ‘ ‘ : 1,050,472.09 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Expenses ' ‘ ° 1,001 ,922.01 
Foreign Bills of Exchange sold with Endorsement of 

this Company . ; ° 252,209.88 


Acceptances by this Company and by Correspondents 

for its Account outstanding (including Acceptances 

to Create Dollar Exchange) ‘ 16,217,681.55 
Official Checks 2557445774-74 


Deposits ; : » ; . 3372457378133 
$411,5735371-53 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


As Director of Research at the National Transportation Institute, 
Washington, D. C., DR. DAVID FRIDAY finds that the farmer is 
getting a new outlook which will have important bearing on credits. 












F. R. OTTE tells in interesting fiction form the story of a business 
that was drawn from the edge of disaster into new life and hope. 


G. A. O’REILLY, of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., gives 
an interior view of the bank as a human institution. Mr. O’Reilly’s 
description is especially interesting to the credit man. 


VERNOR HALL in his inimitable witty style shows how hidden 
accounts can be brought into the light. 
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IGHT NOW—while the plans 

are taking definite shape—you 

have it in your own power to 
govern the price you will pay for 
fire insurance. Upon your foresight 
depends whether your building, when 
completed, will carry a minimum 
rate or some figure a good deal 
higher. 


For although your plans and 
specifications may be architecturally 
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perfect, yet, the trained eye of a 
Fire Prevention Engineer may de- 
tect many a weakness which would 
prove a potential hazard and, there- 
fore, a rate-booster. 


So now, before your plans go to 
the construction company, call upon 
us for co-operation. At no cost we 
offer complete Fire Prevention En- 
gineering service to our clients. 


EARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York..NY. 
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The Credit Department’s 
Way of Approach to 
Profitable Business 


HERE is the concern that does not look longingly over a 

selected list of houses whose business would be especially 

attractive? The sales department wants the business 
because of the volume and constancy of the demand or because 
of the class of merchandise used; the credit department wants it 
because the business would mean rapidity of turnover and cer- 
tainty of pay-day. 


Every method that comports with dignified selling has perhaps 
been employed by the sales department to win the favor of the 
houses whose business is so coveted. 


Credit, because of its peculiar point of view, may be able 
here to open an approach where the sales department has failed. 


After all, sales as a rule follow some favorable contact or 
a succession of them; and the thoroughly-grounded credit man, 
the man who has the philosophy as well as the skill that good 
credit work calls for, has ways of creating those contacts that 
no other representative of the business has. 


Well-grounded in general business conditions, yet without pre- 
tense of knowing it all, the astute credit man never fails to have 
that something on conditions to give out which every alert busi- . 
ness man wants; possessed of a knowledge of the special influ- 
ences at work in the customer’s line, he establishes a contact 
marked by respect and appreciation ; acquainted with what makes 
a financial statement with items for the line in question in proper 
proportions, he is able to throw light upon the customer’s business 
in a way that the customer had not previously seen it. 


These are but hints of possibilities, but in these days when 
selection of good accounts is so desirable, the credit. department 
can often work out a better plan of approach to the real men of 
a concern whose business is especially wanted, than can the 


best equipped selling department. 


Editor. 
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Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 























Tue Jacos Dotp Pacxinc Company, of Buffalo, 
have recently purchased a 4-cylinder 2- to 3-ton 
gas Autocar and seven 2-ton Autocar electrics. 


Tue Los Anceces Creamery Company, of Ly 
Angeles, own a fleet of thirty 4-cylinder gas 
Autocars and seven 2-ton Autocar electrics, 










Tue Geo. B. Newton Coat Company, of Phila- 
delphia, have recently added to their original fleet 
of Autocars thirty 4-cylinder 2- to 3-ton gas 
Autocars and six Autocar electrics, including five 
2-ton models and the 5-ton model illustrated above. 











Standardization on Autocar gas and electric trucks—one truck 
maker’s products for al/ hauling requirements—opens new fields of 
economy in truck operation and maintenance: 

One national service system for both the gas and electric units— 

One permanent and certain source of replacement parts for both— 
Interchangeability of parts between the gas and electric trucks— 


A combined fleet with all the refinements, efficiency and sturdiness developed 
through The Autocar Company’s 26 years of experience in making motor vehicles— 


Giving truck users assurance of competent advice on which type 
of truck, gas or electric, to use for each hauling need—the result of 
the unique position of The Autocar Company in making the only 
complete line of both gas and electric trucks—gas trucks in capacities 
of 1 to 6 tons and electric trucks in capacities of 1 to 5 tons. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 











: eecccccccccccccccsccccscccecsesscscesesccscscesccscs : Recent Bucteny “deepens Gales ond Gervice” Branches or 
: SEND WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD ;: Affiliated Representatives in 
: : *Albany *Chicago *Lawrence *Philadelphia *Springfield 
: *Allentown *Cleveland *Los Angeles *Pittsburgh *St. Louis 
THE AuTOcAR COMPANY : Altoona Columbus Memphis *Providence *Stockton 
: *Atlanta *Dallas Miami Reading *Syracuse 
Box 7000, Ardmore, Pa. : *Atlantic City Denver *Newark *Richmond Tallahassee 
: *Baltimore *Detroit a pe * ya ae 
: : . : hamt Erie ew Haven n Diego ashington 
Without obligation, please give me : — -_ *Fall River sNew York San Francisco West Palm 
i i i = : *B *Fresno * oO n Jose eeling 
re information regarding — ® *Brooklyn Harrisburg *Oakland *Schenectady Williamsport 
mies resulting from combined use of : *Buffalo *Indianapolis Orlando Scranton *Wilmington 
A ciestahe tease : *Camden *Jersey City *Paterson Shamokin *Worcester 
gas and electric trucks. : *Chester Lancaster York 


*Indicates Direct Factory Branch 
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he Outlook for Agriculture 


“A Pretty Contented Farm Situation Next Year” 
By Dr. David Friday 


Director of Research, National Transportation Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Address at 29th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


mense amount of lack of under- 

standing about this whole agricul- 
tural situation. It seems we go on in 
this country and neglect pretty much 
attention to agriculture in the business 
situation, for years on end; for a mat- 
ter of twenty-five years it goes on and 
takes care of itself pretty well. Then 
we get into one of these depressions in 
which agricultural prices fall, in which 
there is considerable hardship in the 
agricultural community, in which the 
agricultural purchasing power is great- 
ly reduced, and then we organize a farm 
bloc; there is a great deal of agitation 
which is based on discontent. When 
that time comes, we hear about nothing 
else but the trouble of the farmer. How- 
ever, we very rarely get a description 
of just what it is all about. ; 

l am going to tell you what I think 
the agricultural outlook is and just ex- 
actly how bad this agricultural situa- 
tion is, and what you may expect from 
it. 

My experience in agriculture goes 
back to about 1876. That is the year 
I was born on a Michigan farm; and 
from then on I lived on a farm until I 
was 29, and taught country school in 
the winters after I was 18, and worked 
on the farm during the summers. My 
father having died and my mother being 
a sensible woman, she decided she 
would rather run a farm than be another 
man’s wife. So I have had some ex- 
perience in farming education. 

Now 25 years ago we were going 
through such a period as we are going 
through now. We had wheat selling 
in Michigan at 19 cents a bushel; and 
there was discontent. We had an elec- 
tion in 1896. After that the agricultural 
discontent passed away. We heard a 
good deal about the agricultural prob- 
lem in those days. People said, “This 
1s a serious situation in this country; 
the fasmer has been underguing a great 
deal of hardship out West; he hasn’t 


HERE is an immense amount of 
misinformation or rather an im- 


been getting much, if anything, for his’ 


Dr. Davin Fripay 


products; the fertility of the soil is de- 
clining; the people are leaving the 
farms and moving to the city in great 
numbers, and unless something is done 
about this, politically, unless something 
is done to brace up his prices, the time 
will come very soon indeed when still 
further numbers will move from the 
farm into the city and when the Nation 
will be short of food. The Nation faces 
starvation unless something is done for 
agriculture.” 


That was the general line of talk, and 
there was a good deal in it. In 1891 
the fertility of the soil had declined out 
West; they had taken those native soils 
and exploited them by a process which 
undermined the soil fertility. 

Yet, if you look at the situation today, 
what do you find; what has happened in 
agriculture during the last 25 years? 


What is the agricultural problem now? 
let me say to you first of all that the 
problem of getting enough food to feed - 
the Nation isn’t a problem of agriculture 
today. We need not worry about that 
at all. Imagine my amazement, after hav- 
ing been out of agriculture a matter of 
15 years, when I returned to it in 1920 to 
1922, as President of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, to find that the number 
of people on farms in the United States 
had not increased more than 10 per cent 
between 1900 and 1920. The output of 
those farms, measured in physical terms, 
had increased by 40 per cent. How many 
people did we have in the country in 1900? 
We had 75,000,000. How many people 
did we have in the country in 1920? We 
had 105,000,000. Subtract, and you get 
30,000,000. The number of people on 
farms increased 10 per cent. and the 
amount of farm production increased 40 
per cent. Nothing to worry about there, 
is there? That is the first fact you want 
to keep in mind, if you want to get this 
agricultural situation straight in the fu- 
ture. You have hardly any increase in 
agricultural population at all from 1900 
to 1923, you haven’t 5 per cent. increase 
in the number of people working on the 
farm, and yet the output is 40 per cent. 
larger. 

We have had a great many people who 
think that the problem of agriculture in 
this country is to keep people on the 
farm. Almost the entire number of 30,- 
000,000 people whom we added to our 
population in the last twenty years have 
gone into the cities. Some people want 
to turn back to the time when we had a 
larger population on the farm, but I say 
to forget it; that isn’t the problem of 
agriculture at all. Why? Just because 
ot what I told you happened between 
1800 and 1920; just because year by year 
in this country the same number of 
neople in agriculture are producing a 
larger output of agricultural products— 
and I predict that in the next 10 or 15 
years you will have no material increase 
in the number of people on farms. Why? 
You don’t need any material increase; 
you only need to increase the food pro- 
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duction of a Nation as rapidly as its 
population increases, and our stationary 
agricultural population so far has been 
able to do it. 


INCREASED OUTPUT PER 
WORKER i 


You say, “How has it been possible?” / 
Well, how has it been possible in other 
lines? In the field of manufacturing we 
have shortened the working day prac- 
tically two hours a day in the -last 20 
years, and yet we have increased the out- 
put per worker by about 15 or 20 per 
cent. In a field like transportation we 
have increased the output by 35 to 40 per 
cent; in mining by 40 per cent. How? 
Through improved methods of output 
and more and better machinery. That 
is the way they have done it in agricul- 
ture; and from what I -know of all. the 
poor methods that are still in use, from 
what I know of excellent and improved 
methods that can be used in agriculture 
and that are gradually being introduced 
through the work of the Agricultural 
Departments in Washington: and in agri- 
cultural colleges, I say that for the next 
15 years and more a small number of 
people in this country will supply it with 
all the food it needs for its growing popu- 
lation. 

For today, as you all know, the dif- 
ficulty with agriculture is not that it is 
not producing enough; the difficulty is 
that it cannot get the prices it wants! 

Now, having said that much about the 
history and growth of output in agri- 
culture, I think you have the fundamental 
foundation upon which you need to pro- 
cced, which you need to keep in mind all 
the time in thinking of the agricultural 
situation in the United States. I expect 
that by 1940 we will have in this country 
of ours 130,000,000 people. I expect that 
enly about 35,000,000 of those will be on 
the farms, as against 31,000,000 that were 
there in 1920, and I expect that 95,000,009 
of them will be in cities and towns in 
1640, as against something like 45,000,000 
in towns in 1900. 

With this increase in production in 
agriculture, what has happened to the 
farmer's material prosperity in the last 
20 years? I must say that, as I ‘have 
read most of the stuff that is written 
about agriculture in the last three vears, 
especially by those who are politically in- 
clined and who presume to speak for the 
agricultural crowd, I feel, as one who 
reads, that this agricultural situation 
has been going from bad to worse for 
20 years, (that is the impression you 
get) and that if )Something isn’t done to 
stop it, the Nation will be mighty sorry 
and there willbe an upheaval in agri- 
culture. It is usually said that the 
people will allrleave the farm. I have 
already relieved your fears as to that. 

What has; happened to the farmer be- 
cause of price? If you will examine 
prices from 1897, when prices touched 
bottom after having gone down for 30 
years; the price of everything—steel, iron, 
manufactured products, railroal rates, 
everything—kept right on declining from 
1867 to 1897. In 1897 they touched bot- 
tom. Then prices began going up—agri- 
cultural prices as well as other prices— 
and agricultural prices rose more rapidly 
than other prices. From 1897 to 1913 
agricultural prices rose decidedly more 
rapidly than other prices, and from 1913 
to 1919 they rose fully as much as other 
prices. They fell more from 1919 to 1921 
than most other prices did. They didn’t 
fall more than did the prices of metal 
products. They have risen somewhat 
since then. 





I have said that agricultural production 
increased 40 per cent. in those 20 years, 
with practically no increase in the number 
of people on farms. Unfortunately, we 
con’t know as much about that as we 
ought to, because our statistics are. not 
very accurate; but it is perfectly safe to 
say that the number of people increased 
less than 10 per cent. That means that ihe 
people on the farm, the people who were 
producing those products and selling them, 
must have increased as rapidly in purchas- 
ing power. But did they? Yes, they did. 
Go back to 1900, to make it easy: What 
was the value of agricultural products, 
gross, in 1900? It was $4,700,000,000. 
What was it in 1910? It was $8,500,000,- 
000. What was it in 1913? It was $9,800,- 
000,000. So values increased from just 
under $5,000,000,000 in 1910 and from $4,- 
000,000,000 in 1897 to about $10,000,000,000 


.in 1913. Then from 1913 to 1919 they 


went up from _ $9,800,000,000 to $23,800,- 
(00,000. That is, in 1919 the gross value 
of all agricultural production was five 
times as large as it had been in 1900. 


FARM PRODUCTS AND MANU- 
FACTURES RISE IN VALUE 


What happened in manufactures dur- 
ing the same time? Almost exactly “he 
same thing. When the gross value 
of agricultural products in 1900 was $4,- 
700,000,000, the value of manufactures was 
$4,800,000,000, and in 1904 when the value 
of agricultural products was $6,000,000,- 
000,the value of manufactures was $6,- 
100,000,000; in 1910 when the value of 
farm products was $8,000,000,000, the 
value of manufacturers was $8,500,- 
000,000; and in 1919, when they took that 
census, the value of manufactures was 
$25,000,000,000, while the value of agricul- 
tural products was $23,800,000,000. The 
Government collected that difference by 
taking away $1,200,000,000 from the manu- 
facturers in excess profits taxes! 


THE FARMER HAS PROSPERED 


The two things went up together. But 
there is a difference, from your point of 
view especially, who are interested in 
sales and credit. During that time, as I 
sakl before, the number of people in 
agriculture who shared in that output ia- 
creased less than 10 per cent., while the 
number of workers in manufactures 
doubled. “Well,” you say, “if this fellow 
is even reasonably within the truth, agri- 
culture must have. prospered enormously 
during that period.” Sure it did! Agri- 
culture was very prosperous. If you have 
any doubt about it, (of course you haven't 
if you live in agricultural communities or 
if you were born and raised in an agri- 
cultural community,) if you ever go back 
there and compare their mode of living 
today with their mode of living in 1897 
or 1900 or 1902, you will see the diffef- 
ence in the automobiles they drive, the 
houses they live in. the roads that they 
have built, and the clothes that they wear. 
They have been increasing enormously in 
rurchasing power in the last 30 years. 
They have been increasing their purchas- 
ing power, as any American who has in- 
itiative ought, but I am saying this to you 
to point out that for 20 years, without any 
legislation, with nothing except the initia- 
tive and intelligence of the American far- 
mer. he improved enormously in_ his 
whole position, economically considered. 

Now there wete some by-products of 
that, which are at the bottom of the 
trouble today. It is pretty obvious that if 
in 1900 the gross value of farm products 
was $4,700,000.000, and if in 1910 it was 
twice that and in 1919-it was five times 
that, that the business, the land, the 
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buildings used in making that product and 
in selling it will rise in value, isn’t jt? 
There wasn’t very much more land jn 
cultivation in 1920 than there was in 190): 
and that rise in values is exactly what 
happened. 


HUGE INCREASE IN FARM LAND 
VALUES 

If anybody dropped down on these 
United States from Mars, or from any 
other planet, and if he knew as much 
about economics as any good, common 
sense man knows, he would know just 
what happened in the last 20 years by 
simply consulting the census figures and 
seeing the land values; for while the 
land values stood at $13,000,000,000 in 
1400, by 1910 they had risen to just $26,- 
(00,000,000. Just stop and think what 
that means! This country was settled in 
about 1607 or 1608 down in Virginia. In 
1620 all your ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower, and about 1610 we settled in 
New York, and then we worked for 300 
years up to 1900, and with all our efforts 
tor 300 years in settling land, pushing out 
the frontier, clearing it, the result of all 
that was $13,000,000,000 of farm land val- 
ues, exclusive of buildings : and we thought 
that was amazing, and it was. Then ina 
short period of ten years, between 1900 
and 1910, the land values rose from $13- 
000,000,000 to $26,000,000,000. We added 
as much in those ten years as we had 
created in the first 30. Then between 
1910 and 1920 we went from $26,000,000,- 
000, to $54,000,000,000. There was, you 
see, an increase in farm land values ex- 
clusive of buildings from  $13,000,000,000 
to $54,000,000,000 in 20 years. Any one 
looking at that can see what must have 
happened to farm prices. That was an 
increase of $40,000,000,000, which is three 
times the land value in 1900. 

Unfortunately, a good many people out 
West bought land at those 1900 and 1919 
prices, and the fellow who sold it, took 
the money and went into town and built 
a new house and a garage and a business 
biock. He thinks credit ought to be made 
easier for the people who are in debt on 
the farm, pretty largely. But I don't 
want to talk about that phase of it, any 
more than I want to go into the future. 

However, if farm prices could rise as 
they did rise from 1900 to 1920, if they 
cculd rise up in such manner as to carry 
up the gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction from $4,700,000,000 to $23,000 
000,000, or in times of peace even, before 
the War, from $700.£0,000,000 to $800,- 
000,000,000 or $900,000,000,000, without 
political influence or special aid, they can 
do it again. That doesn’t mean that farm 
prices will lag behind other prices; there 
is nothing in history to warrant any such 
opinion. What you are going to have in 
the next 15 years is practically a station- 
ary agricultural population, because the 
increase in efficiency of agricultural out- 
put, the application of the methods of 
science, of fertilization, of plant breeding, 
and all of that, to agricultural produc- 
tion, is going to increase output per man, 
and the price situation will correct itself 
in the next 15 years, as it did between 
1900 and 1913. 


SCIENCE IN FARMING 


With more time, I could tell you some- 
thing about the possibilities of improve- 
ment in agricultural production. I would 
start in by giving you a simple case that 
is pretty easily understood. I woul 
point out to you what the agricultural 
colleges know and what the best farmers 
practice. For example, take a_ simple 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Bag Of Tricks 


By F. R. Otte 


McLaughlin Co., Inc., Brockport, N. Y. 


in a corner of the University Club 
dining room. The wall lights 
blended their shaded radiance with 

a soft richness spread along the ash gray 
panels of the ceiling. This interior har- 
mony, where men conversed with one an- 
other in a low hum, contrasted oddly 
with the splashing lights of endless cars 
which dazzled the broad avenue like giant 
fireflies darting in- 
to the darkness 
and going out a- 
gain. It was the 
evening of their 
ceremony: a 
simple tribute to 
a friendship which 
the hurrying 
years, instead of 
effacing, had more 
and more enshrin- 
ed with the hon- 
est rites of aged 
dignity. Twenty- 
five years before 
when they were 
mere boys Noel 
Johnson had sav- 
ed his chum Mer- 
rill Tennison 
from the angry 
flood tide which, 
in the blackness 
of lightning 
stricken night, 
had swept aside 
the protecting 
banks of the river 
wall. Since that 
time and in spite 
of the divergence 
of their lives they 
had never missed 
rome sort of a re- 
union, and with it, 
as it were pledged 
themselves anew. 
The meal was 
finished. Tenni- 
son, assuming 
that ease of a 
banker who knew 
the delights of a 
carefully regulat- 
ed and well or- 
gan ized life, 
slightly tilted his 
chair while he lit 
a favorite cigar. 
Noel had shaken 
his head at the 
cigar thrust to- 4 
ward him. He i 


T HEY werc sitting at a small table 


“Gotnc To Carr 
Ir!” He BreaTHED 
DEEPLY. 


fumbled for his 
Pipe. 
For the moment they kept the 


silence—Tenny mentally noting the ceil- 
ing with its geometric patterns, Noel 
following with his eyes the fireflies of 
the avenue. One of those cars, the 
limousine, could be Tenny’s. There 
Was no covetousness in this thought, on- 
ly a remote questioning. For to the dig- 
nity of their fraternal ritual there was 
coming more and more a touch of pathos. 
The years brought that—or was it fate? 
Twenty-five years ago! They had started 





on absolute equality, and now! Noel 
looked at his friend. Tenny was magni- 
ficent in his prime, vice-president of a 
prominent city bank, comfortable in 
worldly possessions, well groomed, the 
flexible lines of his mouth were parted 
by a smile which seemed to breathe the 
ease of his assurance. 

Noel looked at himself. The dark 
window glass contorted slightly his chief 


/ 





characteristics. 
as one might see a reflection in a rippled 


It was a blurred picture 


pool—and yet it was himself. He, too, 
was in his prime, alert, aggressive; and 
yet his face was seared by those inevitable 
marks which come when toil and anxiety 
are one’s bed-fellows. He had watched 


this difference in themselves, watched 
it through the first eager years of in- 
tensive effort until the lines of diverg- 
ence grew wider, and then he ceased to 
For the wasted efforts 


think about it. 


of his toil grew on him like a philosophy 
on inequalities, to be shaken off as one 
might a somber dream at awakening. 

It was the Flaxson Chemical Com- 
pany which had laid its mark upon him. 
From its earliest conception, fifteen 
years before, the founders of the busi- 
ness had found Noel one of their most 
arduous and enthusiastic workers. Chem- 
istry was his hobby, finance and finan- 
cial matters his 
vocation. It was 
an unique combi- 
nation and one 
which Mr. Flax- 
son had readily 
recognized when 
Noel obtained a 
position with the 
infant company. 

As the business 
grew Noel saw a 
treasurership a- 
waiting him. He 
pledged his life to 
that goal only to 
watch the goal 
grow dimmer and 
tainter until he 
realized that this 
was no Eldorado. 
But his early 
pledge held him 
enslaved. There 
was no_ escape. 
The older genera- 
tion withdrew 
and Noel found 
himself immersed 
in credit and man- 
agerial detail 
while Gordon Hil- 
gartner, one of 
the smaller stock 
holders, and long 
in the sales de- 
partment jumped 
overnight into the 
president’s chair. 
Hilgartner was 
fluent of speech, 
capable in the 
narrowness of his 
own field but be- 
yond that he took 
turns allowing 
greed to ride ego- 
tism or egotism 
to ride greed. 
And Noel instead 
of outlining the 
financial policies 
and functions ot 
the now greatly 
enlarged Flaxson 
Company _ could 
only stand by to watch a figureheaa 
treasurer display a hopeless ignorance 
under the grasp of Hilgartner’s tre- 
mendous avarice. 

He looked at Tenny again. The face 
was unchanged. His countenance now 
as immobile as that of a professional at 
the poker table, and yet he felt behind 
that inflexibility a mind which governed 
the financial destinies of men. But not 
his. There the die had been cast. At this 

(Continued on page 15) 
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The Cost of Living Index 


As a Measuring Rod of Wages and Salaries 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Average Weekly Earnings New York State and Cost of Living 
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N the period of relatively, stable 

prices before the War, the index 

number of the cost of living 

largely engaged the attention only 
of the economists and sociologists who 
were interested in long time price trends 
and their economic and sociological effect 
on the community. But in a period of 
rapidly rising prices such as the whole 
world experienced from 1914 to 1920, and 
such as Central Europe experienced from 
1914 to 1923, the index number of the cost 
oi living became a matter of vital and 
immediate interest to other groups. For, 
in such a period, adjustments of wages 
and salaries were determined largely by 
their relationship to the index number of 
the cost of living. 

Thus in Central Europe, during the 

period of inflation, the upward adjust- 
ments in wages and salaries were effected 


automatically and quickly according to the 
index number, whenever the state and its 
industries found it possible. As soon as 
the index was published, wages were ad- 
vanced proportionately. A citizen of Cen- 
tral Europe thus became almost as famil- 
iar with the cost. of living index as a 
measuring rod of the purchasing power 
of his wages, as he was with other meas- 
uring instruments,—for example, meters 
or litres or what not. 

In our own country this cost of living 
index has not played such a major role, 
for our price adjustments, serious as they 
were, were gradual as compared with 
those of Europe. But even in the United 
States the cost of living index is no 
longer the sole possession of economists 
and sociologists. During the war the cost 
oi living index played its part in our wage 
adjustments. And even today when our 


old friends “supply and demand” have re- 
gained some of their former ascendancy 
and thus have become again a controlling 
factor in the determination of wages, 
there can be little doubt that the cost of 
living index is being introduced as 4 
modifying factor and is thus limiting 
temporarily at least the workings of these 
sv-called inexorable laws. The briefs of 
capital and labor in those of our indus- 
trial disputes that issue out of the wage 
question, contain at least one chapter on 
the relationship of the index of the cost 
of living to the wage rate under discus- 
sion. A knowledge of this cost of living 
index, this new modifying factor, is 
therefore a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of both employers and employees. 
Prior to the formulation of a cost of 
living index, we had to rely on two other 
indices for measuring changes in the cost 
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of living,—one, the wholesale commodity 
price index, and two, the retail food 
price index. Both of these indices were 
of course unsatisfactory as a true meas- 
ure of changes in the cost of living. The 
reasons are readily apparent. The con- 
sumer buys goods not at wholesale, but 
at retail prices. The wholesale commodity 
price index is therefore only a make-shift 
measure. There is, of course, a relation 
between wholesale and retail prices, but 
every student of business knows that this 
relationship is not a fixed one and is not 
necessarily a close one. 











RETAIL FOOD PRICE INDEX 


The Retail Food Price Index is also in- 
adequate, for it measures only one ele- 
ment in the consumer’s cost of living. 
To be sure food is the most important 
sixgle factor in the cost of living, but the 
movement of food prices is not neces- 
sarily typical of the movement of other 
prices at retail, such as rent or clothing. 
Though food prices in the long run may 
move in the same direction as other prices, 
their movement at any one time may be 
more precipitate or gradual, thus either 
exaggerating or minimizing the real cost 
of living trend. And when as is frequent- 
ly the case, food prices move in a contra- 
ty direction to other prices, the reliability 
of the retail food index as a guide to 
changes in the cost of living is almost 
nullified. 


Conclusions like these led the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to make a cost of liv- 
ing survey that would take into account 
all the expenditures of a typical family 
al retail prices. In 1901 the Bureau in- 
vestigated the annual expenditures of 11,- 
1% working men’s families. This in- 
vestigation yielded figures that showed 
what percentages of a working man’s 
family’s income went for food, for cloth- 
ing, for rent, for fuel and lighting and 
for miscellaneous items. In 1918 to 1919 
a second and more exhaustive investiga- 
tion was made. The average figures 
arrived at from this second investigation 
have come to be looked upon as the best 
guide that we have for an analysis of the 
working man’s family’s budget, and thus 
have also furnished a basis for an index 
to the changes in the cost of living of 
this group (and with certain corrections 
lor other groups as well). 
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PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE TER ANNUM FOR THE PRINCIPAL Groups OF ITEMS oF CosT 
OF LivING IN FAMILIES IN 92 INDUSTRIAL CENTERS, BY INCOME GrouPS.— 
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The survey showed that the average and miscellaneous items. This index 


working man’s family in 1918 and 1919 
expended annually $1434.36, and that it 
expended 38.2% of this on food, 16.6% 
on clothing, 13.4% on rent, 5.3% on fuel 
and lighting, 5.1% on furniture and fur- 
nishings, and 21.3% on miscellaneous 
items. Using these proportions, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics formulated its 
index of the cost of living. The propor- 
tions gave it what statisticians call 
“weights”. In other words, the statis- 
ticians attach over seven times as much 
importance to price changes in food as 
they do to changes in the prices of fur- 
niture and furnishings, and to fuel and 
lighting. Thus a slight advance in food 
prices will offset fairly heavy declines in 
furniture and furnishings, and slight de- 
clines in food prices will offset relatively 
heavy advances in furniture and furnish- 
ings, and in fuel and lighting. See chart 
herewith. 


INCREASE IN THE COST OF 
LIVING 


Using these proportions or weights the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics now computes 
quarterly a cost of living index based on 
price changes in food, clothing, rent fuel 






Fig. 3. 


1913 to Marcn, 1924 








Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. June 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
5.0 26.0 57.0 87.0 84.0 
4.7 20.0 49.1 105.3 114.5 
1.5 2.3 ca 9.2 14.2 
1.0 8.4 24.1 47.9 45.6 
19.6 27.8 50.6 113.6 125.1 
7.4 13.3 40.5 65.8 73.2 
5.1 18.3 42.4 14.4 77.3 
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38.7 41.0 39.8 46.6 

84.4 75.5 72.3 71.3 71.5 
61.4 60.9 €0.9 61.1 61.9 
81.1 75.8 74.2 83.6 86.4 
118.0 106.2 102.9 102.9 108.2 
106.8 103.3 101.5 101.1 100.5 
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66.3 
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March, 1924 


shows (See Fig. 3) that the cost of liv- 
ing for working men’s families increased 
116.5% from 1913 to December 1920 (the 
peak) ,—that it was 66.3% above 1913 in 
September 1922 (the low point), and that 
in March 1924 it was 70.4% above 1913. 
These figures are based on summariza- 
tions of the cost of living figures for 32 
cities. They are Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angles, Memphis, Minneap- 
olis, Mobile, New Orleans, New York, 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, (Me.) Portland, (Oregon), Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, Washington. They are 
thus fairly typical of the cost of living 
increases in our industrial cities. We 
must of course remember that the index 
number is an average number and that 
even in our industrial cities the increases 
in the cost of living vary quite percep- 
tibly. Detroit, for example, has the 
largest increase from 1913—83%, due 
largely to abnormal increases in rent as a 
result of rapid growth. Savannah, 


(Continued on page 35) 


CHANGES IN Cost oF LIVING IN 1HE UNITED STATES 





Dec. June Dec. May Sept. 
1219 1920 1920 1921 1921 
97.0 119.0 78.0 44.7 53.1 
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25.3 34.9 51.1 59.0 60.0 
56.8 71.9 94.9 81.6 80.7 
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90.2 101.4 108.2 108.8 107.8 
99.3 116.5 100.4 80.4 77.3 
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itting on a Cockle-Bur 


Too Lazy to Move—So He Just Howls 


By Vernor Hall 


Mer., North Texas Adjustment & Interchange Bureau, Dallas 


In the discussion of the Investigation 
and Prosecution Fund that took place at 
the 29th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Hall, a former 
director of the Association took an active 
part. His remarks are printed herewith. 

—THE Epiror. 
HE Credit Men of the Nation last 
[vee lost through fraudulent failures, 
according to one of the surety com- 
panies, four hundred millions of dollars. 
What are we going to do about it? That 
is the question. If you will look at the 
amount of money that was contributed to 
the Investigation and Prosecution Fund 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, you will see that last year the or- 
ganized credit men 
of the Nation paid 
$65,674 in actual 
sure-enough dollars, 
to try to prevent a 
four hundred mil- 
lion dollar loss. 
Weren't they gener- 
ous? What did they 
want to contribute 
so much money 
for? There wasn't 
any need for it, was 
there? 

If somebody came 
along and told you 
business men—and 
I am speaking from 
the standpoint of a 
credit man, (I -was 
a credit man before 
I degenerated into 
an Adjustment Bu- 
reau. Manager) — 
you don’t know any 
more about running 
your accounts than the Turkish people do 
about running a fire department, you 
would be mad, wouldn’t you? And yet, 
I am going to prove to you that you don’t 
conduct your business any better than 
does the Turkish Fire Department. 

Now a fire department is very similar 
to an Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment, because when the bell rings, 
they don’t have time to go out and buy 
an engine and a hose; they have to start 
down the ladder and answer the alarm. 
In the capital of Turkey they run the 
fire department this way: The depart- 
ment is not paid by the city of Constan- 
tinople; but when they get an alarm they 
answer that alarm, and then they go 
around to the fellow whose house is on 
fire and he pays them for putting out 
the fire, and then they go to the fellcw 
who is next door, whose is liable to 
burn, and he gives them a fee, and every- 
body who is interested in that fire has to 
settle with the fire department before 
they turn on the water. 


BUYING FIRE ENGINE 
FIRE STARTS 

Now, that’s the way you credit men 
do; that’s the way you run your Inves- 
tigation and Prosecution Department. 
You have a failure... There is a fire down 


AFTER 


there, and you go out and make a collec- 
tion from this man that is interested and 
that man that is interested, and buy your 
fire engine and your hose, and then go 
and make arrangements with the water 
company and then turn on the water, and 
you expect to get results. You can’t do 
it. Just think of a situation like that 
prevailing among business men. 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 


Do you know that the American busi- 
ness man has advanced in every depart- 
ment except self-protection? Why, he 
will even buy a Ford car, as little a thing 
as that is, and break his neck to go out 
and get $500 worth of insurance on it; 


and he won’t spend one twenty-fifth of 
one per cent for fraud insurance, and 
that is the best kind of insurance in the 
world. He will insure his Ford car, he 
will insure his liability against property 
damaged by the Ford, he will insure it 
against running into somebody, he will 
insure his merchandise, he will insure 
anything in the world except his accounts 
—and there he has got the biggest in- 
vestment right on his books. I can’t un- 
derstand why the business men in this 
country don’t wake up to that situation. 
Time after time we have seen evidence 
that the American business man is like a 
doctor—he likes to bury his mistakes as 
quickly as he can. 

In the old days out in my state, Texas, 
they used to steal horses. Finally they 
got the. Horse Thief Association work- 
ing, and there were telephone ;oles and 
trees sufficient to hang the thieves on. 
Then the horse thiefs quit that and took 
to holding up stages; the men on the 
stages carried shot guns and the hold up 
men quit that. But now-a-days, a fellow 
doesn’t have to steal for a living—all he 
has to do is to go into New York City 
and buy a lot of goods and make false 
statements and then fail. That is all he 
has to do to make money; and he can 
make lots of it. 


The business interests of this grea 
State of New York, having more at stake 
on their books than any other state jp 


‘the American Union, have been slow, | 


believe, to contribute to funds of this 
kind. Why, they ought to underwrite 
$500,000 today to prevent a four hundre 
million dollar loss. What are you going | 
to do about it? It is up to you credit | 
men to have the spirit of that old, long 
lanky ranger. One time they had ; | 
troublesome riot in one of the town 
They have men down there they all 
“Texas Rangers.” The town government 
telegraphed for the troops, and the sher- 
iff met the train. Off of the train 
crawled one big, long, lanky Texas Ran- 
ger with two six 
shooters —_ wrapped 
around him anda 
Winchester rife, 
and the sheriff said, 
“Bill, I’m awiul 
glad to see you, but 
where’s the balance 
of the troops?” 
He said, “The 
balance? Hell! You 
haven’t got but one 
riot here, have 
you?” 
Now, you want 
that fighting spirit? 
The American busi- 
ness men, the Amer- 
ican Nation are 
noted for one 
thing: They wil 
stand a whole lot; 
but the time wil 
come when they wil 
turn and when they 
do, they will mak 
a wild-cat look like a kitten that’s jus 
been born. 
Now I sense the fact that the Amer: 
can business man is in that humor today 
These thieves have come in and swindled 
him and he is absolutely tired of it. They 
have taken the money away from him. 
Why, we find some. of them down 1 
Texas whose favorite scheme is to have 
two stores, and one store owns the debts 
and the other store owns the goods, anl 
eventually they ship all the goods from 
one store into the other store, that 5 
unknown, and the one store that had the 
goods fails and goes into bankruptcy. If 
you had the proper number of men @ 
your disposal to put out on the job, yo 
could stop that sort of thing. If you 
don’t stop it—that reminds me of a story 
of an old country dog that was sitting 
on a cockle-bur and howling away as! 
his heart would break. A _ fellow said: 
“What's the matter with that dog? 
The owner of the dog replied: “Neigt 
bor, he’s sittin’ on a cockle-bur and hes 
too lazy to move,—so he just howls.” | 
Now, if you don’t raise this big Invest 
gation and Prosecution fund,—don't y%# 
howl any more whenever you get § 
because you are not entitled to howl. 1% 
are entitled to come in and give to ts 
fund, and I hope that the spirit that 
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Hidden Assets 


The commercial crook who attempts to defraud his creditors 
by secreting merchandise for which he has not paid, chooses 
many and various hiding places. 


WAS 
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permeate every credit man will be the 
spirit that Sam Jones once announced on 
the Prohibition Question: When he was 
discussing how strongly he believed in 
fighting, he said, “Yes sir, fight ’em? You 
bet! I'll hit ’em as long as I’ve got 
hands; -I’ll kick ’em.as-.long,as I have 
feet; and I’ll bite ’°em as long as I’ve 
got a tooth and gums left!” 

Now then, every man here in this audi- 
ence who believes that this fund is a 
good thing; is willing to work for it, 
is willing to go out and sell it to his 
house, is willing to subscribe it, is willing 
to talk it, is willing to advertise it— 
everybody here who is willing to do that, 
hold up your hands !* 


* It proved to be unanimous. 


The investigators of the 


a THE BANKRUPT OLD NOT MEN- 
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Assets of $32,000 
Discovered 


HE desirability of a well financed, 

well equipped bureau for the investiga- 
tion of commercial fraud is proved by the 
Merritt case. This case was brought to 
the attention of the Investigation and 
Frosecution Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men, October 16, 
1923, by the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men. 

E. J. Merritt, doing business as the 
Chadbourn Bargain House, Chadbourn, 
N. C., opened the story by a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, in which assets 
were listed as $28,737 and liabilities $61,- 


National Association of Credit Men have found diamonds in 
half-filled flour barrels, men’s wear under the floors of show 
windows and all kinds of goods 


in all sorts of places. 


: TOW CREDIT 
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000. It was followed by a composition 
offer of 25 cents, which was being 
seriously considered by the creditors when 
the Baltimore complaint was filed. 


An investigator from the National 
Association’s department at first found 
nothing to arouse suspicion in Merritt’s 
store or warehouse. However, some 
freshly painted boards in the ceiling of 
the warehouse offered a clue. Ripping off 
the boards and lifting himself into the 
attic, the investigator found between the 
ceiling and the roof of the warehouse 
concealed merchandise to the value of 
nearly $4,200. This find effectually killed 
ali chance of putting through the pro- 
posed composition. 


Next, in the floor of the garage used by 
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Merritt, the investigator, found a part of 
the flooring different from the rest. He 
removed the newly upturned earth and 
found buried a lot of checks, invoices and 
papers which proved to be Merritt's 
records; though he had claimed that no 
records of his finances had been kept. On 
examination of the checks, one was 
found in the sum of $75 drawn to the 
order of a party at Mullins, S. C., marked 
“for rent.” This appeared to be a further 
clue and the investigator moved on to 
Mullins there to discover a storehouse 
where was concealed merchandise valued 
at nearly $20,500. The invoices dis- 
covered among the papers found in the 
garage helped to identfy the merchandise 
located -at Mullins. The discoveries 
aggregated approximately $32,000 and 
edded to the visible merchandise listed 
gave nearly $61,000, which made Merritt 
nearly solvent. 


INDICTED 


Evidences of concealment were now so 
clear that indictments were found against 
Merritt and three fellow conspirators. 
His trial under the indictment secured, 


Salesman, Know 


resulted in conviction and he was sen- 
tenced to a term of two years in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary. His fellow co- 
censpirators were indicted and are to be 
tried in the November term at Raleigh. 

The cost of this case cannot be deter- 
mined until after the trial in November. 
The interested creditors contributed to 
the incidental costs $1,526.11 which will, 
because of the magnitude of the case, be 
insufficient to cover expenses. The de- 
partment ‘expects that when creditors 
realize that for every dollar contributed 
by creditors for incidental costs, twenty 
dollars were recovered in _ concealed 
assets, they will be the readier to meet the 
entire expenses involved. _ 

To those who question the worth while- 
ness of the sanitary work for commerce 
carried on by the Prosecution Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, this case should give a sufficient 
answer. If the Merritt type of men are 
permitted to go scot-free upon the pay- 
ment of a small composition settlement, 
the number of those who will take the 
small risk of enriching themselves by 
short-cuts, will steadily increase. 


the Credit Man! 


And Hearken to His List of Don’ts 


By R. P. 


Assistant Treasurer, The 


brarich of an old established New 
York house paid a visit to head- 
quarters and in the course of his rounds 
of the departments, came to the credit 


R ‘beasen. ot the Sales Manager of a 


Several “pet” accounts were 
discussed and then the conversation 
veered to sales. The credit manager men- 
tioned a few high spots in his attitude 
toward selling which surprised the sales 
manager who left with a better appre- 
ciation of credit work and of the fact that 
he had an ally in the credit department. 

The practical sales experience of the 
credit manager had been negligible, but a 
careful study of salesmen, their methods 
and reports, had given him an insight 
into the selling end. Among other things 
he had early sized up the “star salesman” 
—not by the number of orders he saw 

ssing through the department daily, but 
y the class of customers and the terms 
on the orders. “Top-notchers” when they 
made a sale, finished the job. “No half 
down, balance three months” strings were 
attached to their orders. 


department. 


WEAK SELLING SHOWS IN TERMS 


Weak selling is reflected almost inevi- 
tably in the terms of sale. When unable 
to put his sale over along the usual lines 
of quality, service and price, the inexpe- 
rienced salesman, the salesman who is low 
on stamina, falls back on selling terms. 
The modern buyer in his astuteness, has 
the ability to judge human nature; he is 
keen to detect weaknesses in selling and 
seizes the opportunity of placing his or- 
ders on terms that will please his 
treasurer. 

What is the effect? Not only has the 
buyer’s opinion of the salesman gone 


Wilson 


Fairbanks Co., New York 


down several notches, but the reputation 
of making undue sacrifices to obtain 
business is fastened on the selling house 
and the salesman has the task of re- 
selling his own concern on the special 
terms. 

Worse than all these unfavorable fea- 
tures, is the fact that a flabby, indecisive 
attitude on the part of the salesman 
toward terms builds up against him 
greater sales resistance on future deal- 
ings. The buyer, always anxious to gain 
a point, will feel that a let-down on 
terms may suggest also the possibility of 
a price-cut on the merchandise—an extra 
five per cent allowance for freight, or 
something of that sort. 


SALESMEN AS COLLECTORS 


To use salesmen as collectors is not a 
good practice except in rare instances. 
The relationship between the salesman and 
his customer is too important to be en- 
dangered by sending the salesman on a 
collection mission. The buyer’s attitude is 
bound to be affected if he has a suspicion 
that the salesman has a statement of a 
past due account in his pocket. But even 
here the rule is not fixed, for there are 
times when the very relationship of sales- 
man and customer is just what is needed 
to effect the collection. 

More and more is the spirit of co- 
operation manifesting itself between the 
selling and the credit departments of big 
business. Years ago the credit depart- 
ment was looked upon as a necessary cvil. 
The typical credit manager, from the sales 
viewpoint, was a dried up character with 
a mournful look who sat at his desk with 
a rating book on one side, an enormous 
“cash before shipment” rehher stamp on 


| other houses?” or, “The 
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the other and an air about him of “Just-try. 
to-get-an-order-on-open-account-by-me |!” 


THE BY-GONE CREDIT MAN 


The march of progress has effecte 
this character from the business stage 
and supplanted it with a wide awake ag. 
gressive chap who hobnobs with sales. 
men, knows their troubles and co-operates 
as far as good judgment will permit jp 
helping the salesman hold old customers 
and make new ones. 

The sales manager now plans his cam. 
paign, sends his list of prospects to the 
credit department for their checking and 
not only saves the time which might haye 
been lost in sales energy on poor custom. 
ers, but occasionally gets suggestions 
from the credit department on other 
prospects. 

It is not surprising to hear the credit 
manager of today saying to the sale 
department, “Have you fellows been fol- 
lowing up the Smith-Jones Company in 
New Orkans? They used to buy actively 
from us but we note purchases have been 
small lately,” or “The Brown Company 
of New Jersey, our competitors, are liqu- 
dating their business. It is time you fe- 
lows called ‘upon some of their ‘pet 
accounts.” 

The salesman in the field can be the 
best ambassador of the credit department. 
The value is inestimable of hearing from 
one of the outside men something like 
this: “Did you know that the Robinson 
Company is slowing up on payments with 
Doe Company's 
road man told me today that their credit 
man had shut down on them.” The credit 
man not only appreciates the information, 
but he cannot but recognize the true spirit 
of co-operation which prompted the sales- 
man to come to him. 


SALESMEN WITH CREDIT 
INSIGHT 


Sometimes the man in the field forgets 
that the credit manager does not know 
as much about the new customer as he 
does. A short questionnaire, most of 
which the salesman, by using his powers 
of observation, can answer, helps to get 
a good line on the new customer. Pro- 
vision should be made for the salesman’s 
personal oginion of the risk and here is 
where one finds the “star’ man. The 
salesman with the credit insight soon as- 
serts himself and his opinion is given 
the consideration it deserves. 

Any credit manager can say “no” on an 
order. His real value shows when he is 
able to say “yes” when there are some 
disturbing factors. This emphasizes the 
importance of salesmen getting as much 
information as possible, so that when a 
“hair-line” decision must be made, there 
is sufficient evidence to warrant the 
decision. 

I offer the following don’ts for the 
salesman :— 


SIX DON’TS FOR SALESMEN 


(1) Don’t pttempt to “bull” an or- 
der through. If it is turned 
down there must be sufficient 
evidence to warrant it. Fur- 
ther, a credit man will get to 
know you as a crank in this 
respect,—which is not going 
to help. 


(2) Don’t send an order to the 
house that you yourself would 
not ship if the business were 
your own. 
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(3) Don’t condemn the credit man 
until you hear his stcry. 


(4) Don’t assist customers to con- 
demn the credit man. They 
may be annoyed at collection 
letters but bear in mind that 
both you and the credit man- 
ager are working for the same 
interests, and any reflection 
on him is a reflection on the 
house. 


(5) Don’t solicit large orders from 
new customers without hav- 
ing previously taken the 
the standing of the customer 
up with the credit department. 
This will save embarrass- 
ment later. 


(6) Don’t make special terms of 
payment. 


A Bag of Tricks 


(Continued from page 9) 


point the conversation could partake of 
nothing but generalities. On business 
subjects, Noel was not communicative. 
Tenny’s bank carried the Flaxson account 
and their loan. 

For a moment longer Tenny pulled at 
his cigar and then— 


THE WARNING 


“Noel, week after next we’re going to 
call the Flaxson loan.” 

Noel straightened up to catch again the 
hazy outline of his own face in the win- 
dow. His was an expression half of tri- 
umph, half of fear. 

“Going to call it!” he breathed deeply. 
Tenny saw the expression but continued 
in his same even voice. 

“Yes, call it. Noel, we have never 
taked business very intimately. Of 
course I know why, but listen—Flaxson 
Company’s affairs are pretty well under- 
stood by all of us who have had any- 
thing to do with their recent financing. 

Noel puffed hard at his pipe with the 
endeavor to conceal his surprise in won- 
dering if his friend really knew or 
whether this was only a bluff to lead him 
into disclosing the truth. He waited 
without comment as Tenny went on. 

“You might as well talk frankly and 
confidentially,” he said. “It really makes 
but little difference as far as the loan is 
concerned. That must be called. It’s a 
frozen asset. The state inspector isn’t 
pleased. Come now—what’s the matter 
with your man Hilgartner?” 

Noel shrugged his shoulders, but Tenny 
gave this negative assertion no attention 
as he shifted quickly to the next question. 

“Did the directors purchase about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
preferred stock some eight months ago?” 

Noel relit his pipe and again shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Tenny’s eyes flashed as he leaned for- 
ward to ask the third question in -his 
apparently futile cross examination. 

“Did they purchase it at a twenty-five 
per cent. discount?” He asked the ques- 
tion with his eyes fixed intently on his 
chum as if he would pierce that stolid 
indifference in an effort to answer the 
question for him. 

Noel’s hand trembled slightly as he 
touched the glass of water to his lips; 

again he shook his head. 

Tenny laughed. “Noel,” he said, “you 
Tfemind me of the recent conversation I 
had with our good friend Bobby Burton. 


(Continued on page 17) 


SIDE-SWIPES OF THE CONVENTION 


The Anrual Contention of the National Association of Credit Men at Buffalo 
was a great success. The sessions were well attended despite the excellent condition 
of the golf courses. 

cCc 


The Local Association by a special concession made arrangements tu have the 
Falls running on the day of the picnic at Goat Island. As is commonly known, the 
Falls are usually only run on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and this special 
concession was greatly appreciated. * 

cCc 


The disappointment of some of the delegates at not seeing any goats on Goat 
Island was entirely offset by the concert of the Shredded Wheat band—(not a 
Hawaiian orchestra), it must not be taken from this that the band got any goats. 


etc 


A thirsty delegate journeyed over on the ferry to Canada, and with his tongue 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth asked a policeman where he could get some of 
the stuff that cheers. He was directed back to Buffalo on the first boat. 


cCc 


The dinner of the Boneheads was packed to capacity. Vernon Hale, of Dallas, 
Missouri, who incidentally is the Chief of the local Fire Department as well as the 
principal of the local School for Innocuous Nuts, was Master of Ceremonies. He 
expressed his gratification at the large number of boneheads in attendance at the 
Convention and stated that the only shadow on the dinner was the absence of several 
Congressmen, who were charter members of the Club. Mr. Hale explained that he 
could give no reason for their absence unless it could be that in tagging Congressmen 
for the journey home after the adjournment of Congress, the tags had become 
mixed in some way and the Congressmen sent to the wrong address. 

cCc 

A gentleman from the tall timbers was heard to remark that the trouble with 
these rooms with bath was that a fellow had to take a bath every three or four days 
just to get his money’s worth, and that threw him off his regular Saturday night 


cCe 


The Chairman of the Entertainment Committee was quite puzzled at the actions 
of one delegate on the night of the President’s Ball. This particular man would open 
one of the windows at frequent intervals, put his hand out for several seconds, then 
bring his hand in and close the window. After several repetitions of this strange 
performance, the Chairman became suspicious, thinking that the man might be one 
of the light-fingered gentry signalling one of his confederates. Upon going up to 
him and asking him to explain his actions, the delegate with a sheepish grin explained 
that he was not staying in the Statler Hotel and consequently he was afraid it might 
rain on the way home and he would have to buy his dress cuit. 

cCc 

The lantern slides used in connection with the sessions were of great assistance. 
Darkening the room at intervals made it more comfortab!e for the habitual sleepers 
and the only adverse comment heard was from the lady credit man of a tooth paste 


‘schedule. 


‘concern, who complained that her teeth just wouldn’t film. 


cCc 
The music for the opening session was provided by a Fife and Drum corps con- 


sisting of forty young ladies. These, at least, were a variety of drummers that the 
credit men seemed to get along with. 
cCc 


A hard-boiled and caustic old-time Convention attendor was overheard to grumble 
to himself that the only man really qualified to speak on his feet: was a chiropodist. 


‘cCc 
HAVE YOU AN AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE? 


A research committee of the Bonehead C'ub has prepared the following typical 
questions on miscellaneous subjects to test the intelligence of the credit men. The 
time limit for answering is 934 minutes, Daylight Saving. 

1. If it takes thirty yards of linoleum to make an elephant an «vercoat, how far 
will a cranberry have to drop to break a shingle? 

2. How much is a lot of nickels?? 

3. Given the specific gravity of oleomargarine as 11 yards, how much credit 
should be given to a pigeon-toed shoemaker? If so, how many? ; 

4. If two trains are running at sixty miles an hour in opposite directions, what 
brands of tobacco do the engineers smoke? 

5. If credit is a commodity, how deep is down? Answer yes or no. 

6. If it takes a minute and a quarter for a half-grown ostrich to swallow a pound 
can of sardines. how many false teeth can be made out of a pair of elephant’s tusks 
if the ostrich chokes? 

The research committee offers a prize of six cancelled two-cent stamps to those 
who answer these questions correctly in the time allotted. Answers must he written in 
Greek on all three sides of the paper. BBs. 










































































Lorain—The Credit 
Man’s Opportunity 
To Help 


THE kinship between debtor and credi- 
tor is never better illustrated than 
when a sweeping disaster befalls a com- 
munity such as that which visited Lora:n, 
Ohio, a few weeks ago. 

The National Association of Credit Men 
has never failed to justify itself in such 
times. Its representatives enter the 
stricken zone to survey conditions in 
detail and to assist a distraught people 
in rearranging their affairs, in putting 
over their pressing obligations and mak- 
ing such financial readjustments as will 
permit them better to serve the commun- 
ity in its struggle to regain what has been 
lost. The Association did this sort of 
work at the time of the floods at Dayton 
and San Antonio and the fire disasters at 
San Francisco and Astoria. 

An Association representative has just 
made his report on Lorain where a tornado 
did its awful work, and is ready to report 
on specific cases and take charge of ad- 
justments where business men had been 
unable to build up reserves beyond the 
buildings “and stocks that the disaster 
claimed. 

The Association quickly satisfied the 
city officials and business men’s organiza- 
tions of Lorain that it had the. experience 
+o qualify it in extending substantial help 
to the business interests of the city. There 
should be general accord throughout 
the Association on the part of those who 
have interests in Lorain that the right and 
sensible thing to do is to get in touch at 
once with the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men, 
which, as the nearest local organization 
of the National Association, is operating 
in behalf of all interests. 

Communications should be addressed to 
Secretary D. W. Cauley, Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 322 Engineers’ 
Building, Cleveland. 





Why the Decline in Our 
Legal System 


HE work of the credit mar isto ‘so 

great an extent conducted in the midst 
of the law and so many are his contacts 
with law enforcement agencies that the 
strictures on law administration made by 
Attorney General Harlan F. Stone before 
the convention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation cannot fail to be of interest. 

The applicability of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s remarks to the bankruptcy law is 
especially striking, because he points out 
that, notwithstanding improvements in our 
static law, the actual administration of 
justice in the United States has been de- 
clining since the years just prior to the 
World War. Particularly applicable to 
the bankruptcy law is the reflection that 
the decline is not due to the form or sub- 
stance of the legal structure which has 
been steadily improving for a generation, 
but is to be attributed rather to our fail- 
ure to develop that facility in translating 
legal rules into actual control of action 
so essential to an adequate legal system. 

The Attorney General calls upon his 


With The Editor 


fellows of the American Bar to take posi- 
tive leadership for the improvement of 
law administration by a study of the un- 
derlying forces which affect the processes 
of law administration, by the stimulation 
of popular and official morals essential to 
the execution of the laws and by curtail- 
ing the forces which tend to break down 
the morale of law enforcement agencies. 
He calls for a higher type of lawyer in 
training and character. 

But the layman as well as the lawyer 
is responsible for putting behind law en- 
forcement agencies the power of public 
opinion that shall work continuously for 
uplift and not spasmodically by the process 
of wreaking vengeance on thore respon- 
sible for law enforcement whose efforts 
are all the time thwarted by the indiffer- 
ence or hostility of the public. 

The bankruptcy law puts credit men in 
an unusually advantageous position to set 
an example of fine law administration. 
They have obstacles to overcome in bring- 
ing clean bankruptcy administration into 
effect, but they are given the instrument 
to overcome the obstacles if they will but 
co-operate to that end. 


Policing Credits 





“]% the budgets of our American ‘cities 


one of the items that lifts itself into 
the high figure class is that for police pro- 
tection; and if the police department is 
well managed it is worth all it costs in 
promoting the safety and well-being of 
the citizens. The expense of maintaining 
a well directed police department is not 
to be counted an expense for it serves as 
an economic force in the community. 

This thought has its application 
credits. 

When we speak of credits today we 
think of a system. We do not think of 
credits as of a‘ lot of individual transac- 
tions each having no relation to the others. 
The transactions are closely related; they 
are subject to much the same rules; the 


in 


_ Same, general measures may. be used to 


determine the varying character of the 
risks, involved,, and upon .the goodness of 
the single credit transaction may rest a 
long line of credit transactions. 

If credits have become a system that 
system can be protected ; it can be policed, 


‘and the police force-may become an eco- 


nomic influence to diminish waste and 
promote orderly production. 

We have the frame work of such a 
police force in the Investigation-Prosecu- 
tion Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, , The present inadc- 
quacy of its financial support prevents it 
from doing thorough'going work through- 
out the credit.system, but its strikingly 
brilliant achievements.-on occasions that 
are becoming more and more frequent, 
are an example of what a well budgeted 
police force for the credit system could 
do. 

When in June it caused Leo Peyton of 
Cincinnati to plead guilty because of the 
evidence it had gathered and had him 
sent to Atlanta for eighteen months, this 
“nolice department” under the National 
Association of Credit Men, did a piece 
of work that is likely. to have considerable 
economic significance. 

Tt is the purpose of a police depart- 
ment to instil fear in the hearts of those 
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who would break or who are planning » 
break the law. Fear of consequences jn | 
law breaking deters men from crime. Noy 
the credit system has no organization tp 
throw fear into the hearts of men why 
would commit fraud and deceit agains, 
the credit system. With credit per. 
forming so important a function in mod. 
ern society as it does, the men who del 
most largely in credit are under m 
sponsibility to develop the peculiar gor, 
of talent and organization to throw th 
fear of punishment into the - hearts of 
those who would commit commertid 
crime. That provision must be ona | 
scale large enough to cope with the m. | 
tionwide problem in hand. It must 
designed to reach from one end of th 
land to the other and even across inter. 
national bounds. It must go where ere(- 
its go and not be confined to single line 
where credits are extended. 

Here is the next great task for men 
who are working day by day in credits 
They must police the credit system. They 
must make it more and more dangerous 
wilfully to commit abuses and crime 
against the credit system. If Peyton had 
been permitted to escape he would have 
continued to prey upon commerce and his 
success would have encouraged others to 
play a role which he had found so profitt- 
able. The way of the iransgressor against 
the credit system has not yet been made 
hard enough. The time is here when 
credits must be sufficiently policed. 





Testing Creditors’ 
Interest 


HE selection of the receiver in bank- 

ruptcy by vote of the creditors is an 
accomplished fact in the Southern District 
of New York, pursuant to an order re 
cently issued by the Hon. Learned Hand, 
District Judge, which is discussed in this 
issue of the Crepir MontHty. Will the 
new plan work? Will it serve to elim 
inate the abuses of which credit men have 
been con.plaining? Not if creditors sleep 
upon their rights and allow ‘an organized 
minority to*control the selection of the 
receiver and‘ his attorney. It is ‘a tet 
of the genuineness of the creditors’ in- 
terest in honey adminfStration. If 
they fail to take’ advantage df’ this oppor- 
tunity to participate in thé management 
of the estate,*their complaints _hereafter 
may be expected'to fall upon deaf ears. 

But, laudable as ‘the experiment is, the 
full benefit of the order can scarcely be 
had unless the creditors are informed 
about the situation in advance and are 
organized to secure co-operative action. 
It is well known that organized cliques 
have controlled bankruptcy administration 
in New York and other large cities m 
the past. This clique in New York will 
not easily be defeated, and the selection 
of a receiver can be “framed” as success 
fully as the election of a trustee. 

We urge creditors in the Souther 
District of New York not only to attend 
the meetings called for the selection of @ 
receiver, but to organize themselves ™ 
advance of the meeting and to agree m 
advance upon a course of action. It's 
he who presents a definite program who 
almost invariably prevaiis over the mob 
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Many spectators were crushed to death in the State Theatre 
(to.the right of the columned building) at Lorain, Ohio, in 
the storm that swept upon the City. The material damage 


A Bag of Tricks 


(Continued from page 15) 


I was asking him in a joking sort of a 
way as to whether he had seen that re- 
cent police court invention known as the 
lie detector. With a quizzical expression 
he remarked, ‘Seen it—hell, I married 
it!” os 

Tenny had a way of chuckling at his 
own jokes which was very disarming and 
for a moment Noel breathed more easily. 
The startling assertion that the Flaxson 
loan was to be ‘called had for a moment 
bewildered him. And now Tenny’s ef- 
fort to cross examine him created a de- 
finite mental irritation in the reawakened 
realization of his own inability to 
straighten out the irregularities at the 
office. 

“In this case,” Tenny smiled as he con- 
tinued, “I can’t claim any matrimonial 
bonds, but I do believe we have known 
tach other long enough for me to claim 
ability as your lie detector. Noel, I can 
= your thoughts. Come now, out with 
it! 

Noel tapped the table gently with a 
spoon. He hardly dared to look at his 
friend again. He felt the hopelessness of 
his situation and knew his friend had 
guessed aright. 


“It's no use,” he finally said. “I’m 
neither an officer nor a director of the 
company. What you know—you know. 


What I would tell you is a different 


matter.” 


The poker countenance changed. There 
was almost a snarling contempt in 
ennys voice—one or two diners at a 
nearby table looked up. Tenny bit his 
lips and drew closer. 


THE IGNORANCE OF LOYALTY 


“It’s what I might expect—” he ex- 
ploded abruptly. “It’s ignorance—the ig- 
norance of loyalty. Devotion to a cause 
—the same devotion you showed so many 
years ago when you saved me at the 
complete neglect of your own skin. But 
this time it’s devotion misplaced.” 


Noel turned white under the lashing of 
his friend. It was rare that he ever saw 
him in this mood. 


“And what has been your life with 


. Flaxson since the old man died—” Tenny 


hurried on in breathless haste. “Stead- 
fast, zealous, blind devotion to duty. But 
you are misconstruing duty. Noel, I can 
look back to our school days together. 
That standard has been your strength 
as well as your weakness. What right 
have you—one of the keenest men in 
your profession, chemical or financial— 
to allew others to control your very 
thought while you are  sandpapered, 
bound, tied and choked?” 


Noel held up his hand in weak protest. 
But the other man went on: 


“No! No! Do you think I misunder- 
stand! We have watched them bleed the 
Flaxson Company until we are sick with 
disgust—and now I have the facts and 
you sit there attempting to keep. the sor- 
did truth from justice. But it can’t be 
done. Your turn is coming and unless 
you speak out fearlessly you will be 
condemned with the rest of the crowd.” 


There were tears in Noel’s eyes as he 
again sought to interrupt; but Tenny 
halted the attempt as he hurried on like 
one overpowered with the sense of con- 
fession; overcome by the determination 
_to race it to a breathless conclusion. 


Some of the Damage Doneat 


te the merchants of Lorain and Sandusky creates a_ special 
credit problem which is being grappled with by members of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


“Let me finish!” he said with com- 
manding emphasis. “The Commercial 
Bankers Trust Company has sponsored 
the Flaxson Company from the day of its 
birth. Old Flaxson was a man of his 
word, broad minded and a genius in his 
field. The older crowd in the bank still 
revere his memory. And that has blinded 
many of them to the later and unfor- 
tunate management. As far as the Trust 
Company is concerned the Flaxon Com- 
pany may cease to exist, unless—” 


“Unless—” Noel leaned forward with 
rapid beating heart, with anticipation torn 
by uncertainty like one listening to the 
jury’s verdict when the answer means 
life or death, in this case life or death 
to the company to which he had given the 
best years of his life. 


“Unless—Noel Johnson is present at the 
next directors meeting,” Tenny concluded. 


Noel partly rose from his chair, both 
hands on the table edge. It was not the 
verdict he had expected and his face bore 
a startled expression as if he were try- 
ing to balance himself between emotions 
remote and yet not apart. 


“Why?” Noel questioned almost in a 
whisper. 

And his friend, calm once more, smiled 
back at him. 


“Wait and see,” Tenny said gently. 


* * * 


The story of how Merrill Tennison 
finally was able to repay this friend who 
had saved his life will be told in the 
September Crepit MONTHLY. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































CREDIT MONTHLy 


Selecting A Bank 


Does It Tell Some Consistent Story of “‘Unusualness’’? 


In order to promote a better under- 
standing of the functions of the com- 
mercial banking institution the Crepit 
MONTHLY is printing a series of articles 
on “The Credit Man and the Bank.” In 
the third article of the series Mr. O'Reilly 
discusses the things that influences the 
business man in his choice of a bank. 

TuHeE Epiror. 


HY do people take their busi- 
ness to certain banks? Why 
not to other banks? Why does 
a man who wishes to open a 
bank account walk placidly past the doors 
of a banking institution which he knows 
is sufficient for all his banking purposes, 
is large enough and safe enough and in 
every other way sufficient for his needs? 
Why does he walk into some other bank 
differing apparently in no essential re- 
spect from the one he has passed, open an 
account there, and continue to do busi- 
ness there? Or if he does not continue 
to do business with it, why does he 
leave and select a certain other bank? 

The question is not easy to answer. 
Of course, there are people who go to a 
particular bank for particular reasons. 
Business necessity may take them there. 
They may know a man there, or belong to 
the same bridge club or religious or 
political organization as does somebody 
in the bank. Or they have reasons for 
believing that the particular bank will 
give more liberal credit terms or will ex- 
tend some other form of special con- 
sideration which they feel they might not 
receive in any other banking institution. 
And of course, there are the cases in 
which particular banks in particular loca- 
tions are either so strong or so weak in 
the matter of general reputation that the 
burden of choice becomes easy for the 
customer. These cases are somewhat ex- 
ceptional, and do not apply to the condi- 
tion of the average man who wishes 
to open an account, nor to the average 
bank which wishes to select a correspond- 
ent in some of the large banking centers. 

The selection in only a small percent- 
age of the cases is based entirely upon the 
question of convenience, as frequently a 
half dozen. banks in the same general 
class will occupy a comparatively small 
area in a city like New York or Chicago 
or Philadelphia or Boston, and any one 
of them would be near enough the cus- 
tomer concerned to serve all reasonable 
purposes of convenience. Nor is the 
selection based, to any considerable ex- 
tent, upon the theory of safety. In the 
mind of the average business man, all 
banks are safe,—that is, all banks with 
proper capitalization, properly super- 
vised and inspected, as is common with 
national banks and the state banks of 
most of the states; and the fact of 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is, in itself, sufficient guaranty of 
safety. 

Someone might say that the selection 
of a bank is based upon the theory ot 
superiority in the service facilities pro- 
vided by the particular bank. This, how- 
ever, hardly covers the case, as the 
methods and facilities in modern banks 
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have become quite generally standardized. 
If the bank is to serve the business of 
the community, it will see to it that its 
facilities have proper reference to the re- 
quirements of that business community, 


and facilities in excess of this would be. 


superfluous and wasteful. And how 
ridiculous to assume that any one bank 
in a community would understand the 
business requitements of that community 
better than all the rest, or that any one 
bank would be permitted to enjoy a 
monopoly in any particularly important 
or attractive facility of service; or that 
service departments in any one bank 
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would be more highly developed 
those in any of the other banks. 

It would be equally ridiculous to as- 
sume that all the officers and employees 
of one bank would be more courteous 
and attentive or efficient than all those of 
ancther; or that the physical arrange- 
ment of service facilities in one bank 
would be so much better than that in 
any other as to be the deciding factor. 
True, one bank may excel in any or 
several of the details, but the man about 
to select a bank usually has had no chance 
to discover this fact, and must be guided 
by surface indications which may be 
true or otherwise; and while truth may be 
stranger than fiction, it need not be more 
attractive or more persuasive. 

It is not easy to place your finger upou 
the particular fact which leads this man 
to the particular bank, and which, if the 
choice has been a wise one, keeps him 
there permanently. If it is not size, not 
safety, not convenience, not service,— 
what then is it? Might we not say that 
it is some impression of unusualness 
which, in one way or another, has got 
into the mind of the individual as he 
thinks of the particular bank which he 
has selected or is about to select? Is he 
not apt to say, “Yes, such and such a 
bank is all right, well organized and 
managed, facilities right up to the mark, 
methods first class,—but somehow, I feel 
that the so-and-so Bank is just a little 
different from the rest. I like the outfit,” 
etc., etc. The important consideration is 
that he “likes” it. That is sufficient, 
whether reasonable or not. 

The serious, accurate business man may 
not be so serious or accurate after all, 


than 











when it comes to the selection of his 
bank. Indeed, he may find, if he analyze 
his attitude, that he is just a human being 
and subject to impressions and in danger 
of being led in one direction or another 
by apparently unimportant considerations, 
just as other human beings are. 


“IN THE BEST SOCIETY” 


I recall the story of a man who found 
it necessary to ‘select some New York 
bank for his account. He knew that 
there were many banks in the city which 
would serve his purpose, one as well as 
another. There was no particular point 
of convenience to be considered. Which 
one would he select? It was not easy, 
He submitted the problem to an intimate 
friend who had lived in New York many 
years earlier. This friend, upon learn- 
ing of his difficulty said, “Why, I would 
call the problem dead easy. When I was 
a young man in New York, forty years 
ago, every man who wished to move in 
the best society was obliged to carry an 
account with the Blank Bank.” Th 
matter was settled at once, and our 
friend, the next morning, walked over to 
this particular bank and opened an a: 
count there. He knew that the reference 
of his friend was in the nature of a 
pleasantry, but in some ways, this deli- 
cate compliment to the traditional ex- 
cellence of this particular bank turned 
the scales in its favor and controlled the 
question of selection. 

It would seem, fhen, that with banks 
as they are and with the public as it 
is, the somewhat intangible quality which 
we shall call “unusualness” might exert 
much stronger pull on the average in- 
dividual than would the more definite 
qualities of intrinsic merit which might 
be susceptible of demonstration later on. 
The individual, from some source *F 
sources, receives the impression that a 
certain bank is “unusual”, “different’— 
and that bank is almost certain to be the 
one he will select. He might not be able 
to say just why he selected it; but tt 
suits him, which is the main point. Or 
after he has had some experience witha 
particular bank, he comes to feel that 
for some reason or another, he is not it- 
terested in analyzing his reasons for this 
bank holds it over other banks in such 
a way as to make him feel that he has 
made a proper choice. Of course, he 
may be disturbed in this mental attitude; 
something may go wrong in his expetr 
ence with his bank which, working from 
within the institution, will tend to start 
him in the direction of another t 
Or the motive power may be furnished 
from the outside by some other bank, 
through some means or other, with the 
result that the bank he has selected 
rapidly loses the quality of unusua!ness 
upon which his selection was based, and 
retires into the discard in favor of some 
other really “unusual” bank. And in this 
he is apt to be just as “unreasonable” 4 
in the original choice. 

I am not underestimating the seriousness 
or the intelligence or any other quality 


(Continued on page 30) 
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9 % 
You're Fired! 
A Hard Working Credit Man is Invited to Get Another Job 


R. BECKER, Hall is raising 
Cain with our sales for this 
month. It may be a fine thing 
for a credit man to have an in- 
dependent spirit, but Hall is going too 
far. Independence seems of late to be a 
chip on his shoulder,” said the sales 
manager. : ; 7 

Montgomery’s voice was raised. His 
words came out as 
if he could not get 
rid of them fast 
enough. He walk- 
ed up and down in 
front of Old Man 
Becker’s desk. 
This thing was go- 
ing to be settled 
right then and 
there—no doubt 
about it. He was 
putting it up 
strong to the Gen- 
eral Manager. 

“Pretty soon the 
boys will be want- 
ing to know 
whether Hall is 
sales manager or 
whether I am. It’s 
hard enough to get 
business these days 
without having 
Hall suddenly 
come out of his 
trance and act like 
a man _ possessed. 
Hall is not going 
to run the sales 
department — not 
while I’m _ there. 
And I am not go- 
ing to let him ar- 
bitrarily ruin our 
volume because he 
has suddenly de- 
cided that he is a 
wonderful credit 
man and that he 
knows more about 
our sales than I 
do. Is Hall the 
sales manager—or 
am I?” 

A sales manager 
has the rest of the 
organization at a disadvantage when it 
comes to an argument that must go to 
the big chief. For after all the business 
must go on. There must be sales, and in 
sales, “volume” is a big word. It is not 
only a big word, it is almost a sacred 
word. Let anybody interfere with the 
volume of sales—just let them try, and 
see what happens! Every sales manager 
knows that. Also every sales manager 
knows that if anybody in the organiza- 
tion does anything at all that he does not 
like. there is one standard argument that 
will always bring him to time. “The boys 
will begin to think he is the sales man- 
ager.” That was the great sin and must 
be stopped. 

Corner any sales manager and sooner 
or later he will bring out that line of ar- 
gument. And 


Montgomery,—William 


By E. B. Moran 


Hale Montgomery—Sales Manager of the 
Lewis Manufacturing Company—was no 
exception. Don’t get the idea that he was 
not a corking good sales manager. For 
he was. No one, not even Old Man 
Becker, the. General Manager, in whose 
private office he now was, denied that. 
Montgomery knew his job. He was the 
real go-getter of the concern. 


“I Teri You,” ConTINUED THE SALESMAN, “THE MAN Is Crazy.” 


SALES MANAGER GOT VOLUME 


He had always produced the volume. 
Each year he had been in charge it had 
increased steadily. For five years he had 
been in control of the business getting end 
of the company and even the Old Man 
did not interfere with his department. The 
Old Man believed in Montgomery. Why 
shouldn't he? For Becker had come 
up through the sales department himself 
and he knew a successful sales manager 
when he saw one. He worked very c!ose 
to Montgomery and liked him. 

“Well Monty,” said the Old Man. “Has 
Hall been stepping on your corns again? 
Sit down and tell me what's the trouble.” 

“Trouble!” boomed Montgomery, “I'll 
say there’s trouble and plenty of it. Hall’s 
gene too far, and I want it stopped. | 


can take care of the sales end and do it 
satisfactorily. But I don’t intend to have 
the credit department tell me what to do, 
or who and what we ought to be selling 
or what I—” 

“Sit down, Monty,” interrupted the Old 
Man. “Tell me specifically just what is 
the trouble you have been having with 
Mr. Hall.” 

There was 
something in the 
tone of the Gener- 
al Manager’s voice 
that cooled Mont- 
gomery down a bit. 
He was accustom- 
ed to being a pri- 
vileged character 
in the Old Man’s 
office. For the 
last three years, es- 
pecially ever since 
Hall had been 
credit manager, 
Montgomery had 
practically had his 
way with Hall. As 
sales manager he 
had become so ac- 
customed to hav- 
ing the final word 
in credit matters 
that he had grown 
to feel that the 
credit department 
was in reality just _ 
a part of the sales 
department. Hall 
had always taken 
his word as final— 
that is up to three 
weeks ago. For 
three solid years 
he had been the 
one who said 
whether or no 
credit would be 
given. 

Montgomery did 
not know that 
three weeks ago 
the Old Man had 
said “You’re 
fired!” to Hall and 
had given Hall the 
rest of the month 
to find a new job. 

Of late Hall had been different, and 
Montgomery was not used to it and re- 
sentea it. But he could tell by the Old 
Man’s manner that he wasn’t altogether 
with him. Montgomery restrained him- 
self, sat down and lit a cigar. Yet he 
intended to have his way. He had helped 
build up the sales of his company until 
it was now the second largest in its line 
in the city. He did not intend at this late 
date to let Hall of all people tell him 
how to run his department. 


The Old Man knew Montgomery from 
cover to cover and handled him well. 
He knew that his sales manager, like 
many others in sales work, would ride 
the credit department to the last ditch if 
not restrained. Monty also was tempera- 


(Continued on page 32) 








The 


THE TWENTY-NINTH Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men devel- 
oped many interesting features but to me the one 
impressive feature was its appeal for sanitation. 


When people are herded together in commu- 
nities, they cannot avoid contagion and plague 
except by the development of methods of scien- 
tific sanitation. In community life there is the 
need generally of sanitary control if health is 
to be preserved and contagion avoided. 


But health is as much needed in the economy 
of a nation as in its community life there are 
laws of sanitation applicable to the economy of 
a nation, as there are laws of sanitation applic- 
able to physical wellbeing. Sanitation as the 
preeminent thought of our Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Convention covered many points of economic 
welfare, I wish in my message of this month to 
emphasize four. 


FINANCIAL SANITATION 


Wampum trinkets and the products of soil, 
stream and rock served as buying mediums in 
our early Colonial days. With the expansion 
of our commerce into its present volume and 
complexities, there came a need for a more flex- 
ible purchasing medium; and there are now in 
constant circulation in the buying of goods and 
the satisfaction of needs large volumes of money 
and credit obligations. 


Keeping this circulation in order, regulating 
the ebb and flow of its volume is the function 
largely of the bank, and in our community wel- 
fare the bank is pre-eminently useful. Charm 
is attached to the name bank. It is regarded 
largely as a synonym of safety. This impression 
has been given from time to time staggering 
blows which should lead the community to rec- 
ognize that sound banking health necessitates a 
scientific financial sanitation. 
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SANITATION 
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C'redoscope 


A little while ago when traveling through 
Southern Missouri, I found a community shocked 
by the suspension of its oldest banking institu- 
tion. For two generations this institution had 
functioned and become a depository of large 
amounts of the people’s money. Why this u- 
expected staggering suspension, I asked. No 
satisfactory reason was available, so I answered 
the question myself with this word: Incompe- 
tence. Since that time it has been discovered 
that not alone incompetence but dishonesty of 
several officials were responsible for this dis- 
eased spot in the banking field. 


For real science and protection of credits and 
finance nothing more sanitary has been offered 
the Nation than our Federal Reserve System. 
Herein is an almost certain guarantee of bank- 
ing health, and yet but one-third of our banking 
institutions are taking advantage of its protec- 
tion. 


The institution bearing the name, bank, must 
not be considered the synonym of soundness 
merely because of its name. It must not be made 
the custodian of confidence until its methods are 
carefully inquired into and it is known to be 
operated in accordance with sanitary laws of 
finance. For the preservation of good health 
in the economic field of community life nothing 
ranks as more important than sensible and sci- 
entific financial sanitation. 


TAXATION SANITATION 


Communities need government. But government 
is not a free service. Those who receive the 
benefits and the protection of government should 
contribute to its support according to their 
abilities. When communities comprise but a few 
hundred, the economy of government is easy to 
control. When communities contain many thou- 
sands or run into the millions, the economy of 
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government becomes complex and good sanita- 
tion is necessary to tax people according to their 
abilities and to use the funds derived from tax- 
ation without extravagance and graft. 


Our people now pay upwards of eight 
billions annually for the support of government. 
The methods used for the raising of this vast 
sum and the manner of its disbursement there- 
fore touch community life closely, and diseased 
spots are unavoidable when sanitation does not 
control. 


For the support of government, people should 
contribute according to their abilities, and yet it 
is calculated that quite one-sixth of our national 
wealth or about fifty-five billions of dollars 
makes no contribution at all to governmental 
costs. There cannot be good health in our tax- 
ation system when some who can afford to pay 
do not pay. This failure to pay overloads the 
rest of the community and draws down their 
vitality. To remove our wealth from the tax- 
exempt column and place it in the column of 
assessable property would prove a useful sanita- 
tion; and this is what was designed in the rec- 
ommendation of a surtax in the Federal Revenue 
Law, not exceeding 25 per cent. The higher 
percentage on large incomes defeated the sani- 
tation that would have equalized taxation and 
brought it into closer accord with the community 
welfare. 


The budgetary system for all governments is 
anecessary piece of sanitation. Handling large 
incomes and disbursements by the rules of chance 
rather than by the well-fixed terms of a budget 
produces bad spots in the community’s economy. 
Obtaining what is needed on a fair and equitable 
basis and disbursing what is received without 
extravagance or graft on an intelligent bugetary 
plan will preserve good health and vastly assist 


in the prosperity and happiness of community 
life, 


CO-OPERATION SANITATION 


No great act or discovery in history has been 
accomplished by someone acting alone. Co- 
workmanship with others was needed to put the 
big thing through and in community life every- 
thing would be at a standstill, there would be 
stagnation if co-operation did not control. 
There are instances of deplorable megalomania 
where man has counted himself able to live alone 
and do his work alone, but such are usually cases 
of bad dreams. 


Coming into the field of commerce, and par- 
ticularly into the field of credit, co-operation 
sanitation is necessary to wipe out the plague 
spots of isolation. It is impossible, for a credit 
executive to do his work well without co-operat- 
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ing with his fellow executives. The game of 
give and take is the game that wins in business 
and credit management. The other fellow has 
something we can use to advantage; we have 
something he can use to advantage. We swap, 
and in the swapping increase our store of tal- 
ents and our abilities to do good work. 


Selfishness is the contagion that co-operation 
sanitation wipes out. We may as well give up 
our fanciful and egotistical ideas and settle down 
to the fact that only by co-operation can waste 
be avoided in credit contracts. 


CREDIT SANITATION 


A credit contract is a delicate thing and is no 
stronger than the honor back of it. When com- 
modities and money running into: billions annu- 
ally are exchanged for credit, a situation is cre- 
ated that calls for the wisest sanitation so that 
bad spots may be prevented, a high sense of 
honor maintained, and credit contracts defended 
against criminal violations. 


The correction of some unpleasant and serious 
situations is less difficult and requires less strin- 
gent remedies than others. Credit sanitation re- 
quires the strongest kind of treatment, calling 
for the best human powers and a willingness to 
see things through to the end. Honesty must be 
protected and must be encouraged at all costs. 
The fraudulent treatment of credit contracts 
must be punished at all costs. To lie down ona 
job like this will merely provoke contagion and 
the creation of bad spots in the business com- 
munity that will retard confidence and prove 
costly in all of effects and operations. Credit 
has grown necessary to the community welfare. 
It grips all members of the community and its 
preservation is of paramount importance. 


While mentioned last in these impressions, 
credit sanitation is of no less importance than 
the others. It is secured by the practice of strict 
honesty and a high sense of honor with no in- 
clination to evade a contract, whether one be 
seller, buyer, borrower or lender. 


These echoes of the Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Credit 
Men furnish an impression of its striking fea- 
tures and of its contribution. 


fore 





A QUESTION ON CHARACTER 
INFORMATION 


To THE Forum: In the May issue of 
the Crepir Montuty, I notice an article 
entitled: “Do We Neglect Character?” 
condemning the credit man’s tendency to 
judge by ratings and clearances alone. 

I should like to see a discussion in the 
Credit Methods Forum concerning sources 
of information as to the character of a 
man or of a business, especially ones 
available when an order must be passed 
on without delay. - 

_ Also, some of the points to consider 
in forming an opinion of business ability 
and character. Weis 


QUESTIONS ON FIRST ORDERS 
AND UNLIMITED CREDIT 


To tHE Forum: I hope to see discus- 
sed in the Credit Methods Forum of the 
Crepit MontHty the following subjects: 

1. Policy of handling at once, first 
orders ; 

2. Policy of granting unlimited credit, 
so long as bills are paid in 2ccordance 
with the term of sale, 2%-10 days, net 
60 days. ; YY fe 


SIX QUESTIONS 


To tHE Forum: The questions I 
should like to see discussed in the Credit 
Methods Forum are: 

1. Is my method of filing credit infor- 

mation the most up-to-date? 
Am I following the best course of 
obtaining full co-operation, etc.? 
Is there any way to induce a large 
number of customers to discount? 
Is there too much duplication of 
records between departments? 
Am I making full use of inter- 
change service? 
Does my collection system visual- 
ize efficiently and speedily? 

P H. 


Credit Problems of Newspapers 
HHAT newspapers should have need 


of credit departments appears to 
strike a good many men as astonishing. 
More and more newspapers, however, 
are installing credit departments, for a 
newspaper extends considerable credit 
and often has t® do so upon quick de- 
cision. 

Of course the well-rated department 
store does not pay cash over the coun- 
ter, for every “sale” advertisement it 
inserts. But this seems to be about the 
limit of thought particularly given the 
newspaper credit problems. The idea 
seems to be that newspaper credit is ex- 
tended only to department stores and 
the U. S. Government. 

The American public is a newspaper 
reading public. It is also a newspaper 
advertising public. Someone, some- 
where, is believed to be in the market 
for what you have to sell. The ques- 
tion is to find that someone; and we are 
trained to feel that we cannot find him 
without advertising. So the columns of 
the daily newspaper cry out your wares 


if you are dealing with the general pub- 
lic and with those who need not come 
to you. 

Look over the number of articles ad- 
vertised in a city daily both in general 
and classified advertisements, and you 
find mentioned practically everything 
that humanity needs or uses including 
personal service. All these things are 
there for your choosing. To get down 
te homely cases you would net run 
2zround among your neighbors to sell 
your household furnishings, if you were 
about to move to another city. The 
easy thing to do is to sell them by 
putting an advertisement in the news- 
paper that is likely to reach the people 
most interested in buying. The women 
folks read the advertisements. They are 
the most faithful reviewers of the adver- 
tising columns. 

Advertising is almost as useful as the 
telephone in American cities, and here 
is one of the problems of the news- 
paper credit man. Is everyone who has 
a telephone entitled to credit? If so, 
how much? How do the newspaper 
men collect the small amounts involved 
for the insertion of “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertisements? The amounts are small 
but they are multitudinous and properly 
handled they help to swell the profit. 
There are many concerns, mail order 
houses generally, who broadcast adver- 
tising throughout the country on the 
chance that lack of time, lack of infor- 
mation or eagerness to increase adver- 
tising space will lead newspapers to 
publish offerings which are without 
merit and goods that cannot be de- 
livered. Such concerns are exposed in 
the course of time; but there are some- 
times smaller concerns of merit that 
later become great factors in the busi- 
ness world, and the credit department 
must find ways of distinguishing be- 
tween these two classes of houses. 

A local retail merchant has over- 
stocked and slipping toward bankruptcy 
sees a chance to sell a large volume of 
goods and save his business. If he suc- 
ceeds, the newspaper will be paid for 
the space it sold, but if he does not 
succeed the newspaper cannot avail it- 
self of conditional sales on consignment. 
vendors liens, stoppage in transitu and 
other remedies which are open to the 
seller of goods. The newspaper is an 
unsecured credit or with no security 
whatever for the advertising which the 
merchant has used so lavichly for fur. 
thering the sale of his goods. 

Furthermore, many debtors consider 
an advertising bill as a bill for personal 
service, and that if there be no result 
there should be no pay. Some have the 
idea that all newspapers are wealthy 
and do not need to have accounts re- 
ceivable collected at all. 

The credit departments of newspapers 
have of late become important factors 
in the financial conduct of the news- 
paper business; but credits and sales and 
advertising solicitors come often into 
conflict just as they°do in other lines 
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of business. The newspaper credit Man 
can well take advantage of connection 
with the National Association of Credit 
Men and other facilities in order to 
strengthen him for the conflict with the 
ambitious advertising manager and kis 
men. The Boston Evening Transcript 
is an active member of the Associa. 
tion. 

The newspaper credit department js 
being given more and more respon. 
sibility in the financial conduct of its 
organization in recent years. These de. 
partments use a great variety of sys. 
tems for handling collections and_ ac. 
counting, but they all have the same 
underlying problem of every business 
conducted for profit which is handling 
business both to get money and main- 
tain goodwill. With the newspaper 
credit department time is of the highest 
importance. Press time cannot be de- 
layed for long credit investigations. The 
leeway for decision may be but a min- 
ute and it is rarely over three hours. 
Therefore, the need of co-operation 
among newspaper credit men has been 
demonstrated and with the growth of 
membership in this department, the 
broadcastings of fake and other unde- 
sirable advertisements, will be less and 
less numerous in the years to come. It 
is for these reasons that the newspapers 
are building up a successful group, and 
had such constructive get-togethers at 
the time of the Buffalo convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
for they pledged themselves to complete 
an interchange of credit information 
without formality and the most friendly 
and cordial basis. The principal was 
established that no matter what rivalry 
there may be between soliciting and 
sales departments of newspapers, this 
spirit will not be reflected in credit de- 
partments which shall work together 
for the benefit of all newspapers. 


Cuartes A. COLTON. 


We Use the Trade Acceptance 
and Like It 


NDEX VISIBLE, INC., has been us- 

ing the trade acceptance for about 
three and a half years. Our terms had 
been net 30 days or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days. We found 
these terms not adapted to a concern 
doing a national business, and all forms 
of abuse common to this discount were 
constantly coming up. The worst abuse 
was that of the concern which wanted 
to take the cash discount at a time con- 
venient to itself, as for instance, the 
fifteenth of the month following receipt 
of the goods. 

We felt as we studied the subject, 
that the cash periad, if it was to be en- 
forced, laid a burden of unfairness upon 
the customer at the distant point who 
had to sacrifice the discount if he wished 
to see his goods before remitting for 
them. Accordingly we issued a form 
of acceptance which offered the cus- 
tomer an advantage equivalent to that 
given in the discount. It was a 60 day 
acceptance carrying 1 per cent. dis 
count. This meant that the customer 
received 1 per cent. for a longer period 
in which to make payment, and a perf! 
long enough so that everyone had 
ample opportunity to check over his 
goods. 

We are frank to say that we have 
met plenty of opposition to the trade 
acceptance. Our banking customers and 
large department stores and, of course, 
our poor-pay customers resisted the 1"- 
vitation to sign the acceptance. e 
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group of those refusing to sign is as 
miscellaneous as the countries that 
stand outside of the League of Nations. 
We do not insist upon the signing of 
an acceptance. We simply send out a 
form with the invoice with a general 
line of explanation as to the place of 
the acceptance in commerce. The num- 
ber of those who return the acceptance 
instrument varies according to condi- 
tions. We usually have from 5 to 10 
per cent. of our receivables returned in 
this form. Some of our larger cus- 
tomers use them regularly. We fecl 
that the instrument not only gives us 
an anchor to windward, but binds the 
customer more closely to us; it inclines 
us to increasing the amount of the credit 
we can legitimately grant. Almost 
every type of customer on our list of 
acceptors is represented, such as schools, 
professional men, automobile manufac- 
turers, churches, hotels, railways and 
many businesses large and small. Some 
of them naturally are of the type we 
came to know in the old days, whose 
credit intentions were good but whose 
performances were unsatisfactory. I re- 
call one whom we had to sue for the 
settlement of a small account and were 
ready to drop from our list of customers, 
who now is signing acceptances giving 
us a business several times as large as 
before—yet there is no such difficulty 
with the account as there formerly was 
under the open account arrangement. 
We feel that through the acceptance 
method we have removed many small 
causes of irritation that are common 
with the open account. While we rarely 
discount the acceptance, we have some- 
times found it helpful to be able to 
throw a number of them into our bank 
account. The chief value however is, 
that the acceptance provides a clear cm 
method of evidencing a debt. It be- 
comes a basis for mutual understanding 
and for this reason we are always will- 
ing to sign as well as to send an ac- 
ceptance. E. D. Kerr. 


Unfair Deductions 


HERE is a question addressed to 

the Forum for May on the subject 
of “Small, Unjust and Unfair Deduc- 
tions.” The writer of that article asks 
what is to be done with the debtor who 
makes the practice of deducting small 
amounts from remittances on one pre- 
tense or another. 
_ This is one of the most annoying prac- 
tices that we have to contend with in 
our business, because customers who 
make these unfair deductions will invari- 
ably disregard the arguments we ad- 
vance and entirely ignore our letters. 
After a certain number of requests 
have been made and a point reached 
where we are satisfied of the folly of 
further correspondence, the deduction 
is allowed. However, we immediately 
withdraw credit terms and apply cash 
terms to future transactions. Mean- 
while, we notify the mercantile agency 
that this particular customer makes un- 
just deductions. 

It is our belief that similar procedure 
y all manufacturers or jobbers who are 
selling such concerns would in time 
make it difficult for people who make 
unfair deductions to obtain credit and 


this fact would bring them to their 
senses. F 


Filing Credit Information 


THE filing of voluminous material 
that reaches the credit department 


Presents an important question. Here 


_ clerical work. 


Inquiring on Farmers 


Six Sources of Credit Information 
By C. R. Alley 


James Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, Mo. 


HE Credit Methods Forum in the 
June Crepir MontHLy asked for a 
discussion of methods employed in 
obtaining credit information on farmers. 
We do a great deal of business direct 
with the farm and are glad to give the 
readers of the Crepit MontHLy a line on 
the methods we have tried out for get- 
ting information which helps in determin- 
ing the credit standing of the individual 
farmer. 
We go to six sources of information,— 
the local banks, county and town records, 


local merchants, our own salesmen, the 


purchaser himself, and an investigator 
from the home office. It will be noted 
that we omit the mercantile agency from 
this list because we seldom call upon the 


are a few suggestions from out of my 
experience in a knit goods concern: 

References given by salesmen and 
customers are filed away in the regular 
correspondence because they rapidly get 
out of date and only make the credit 
file bulky. 

Ledger information received through 
bureaus, for example, is filed in a little 
folder and retained in a filing cabinet of 
its own on the desk, for the reason that 
these reports are subject to considerable 
variation and soon accumulate and be- 
come too worthless to be filed away 
with the mercantile reports. 

Besides the ledger account, a small 
card, 3x5 inches, is made out for each 
customer with full address. The upper 
right hand corner contains space for 
rating and credit limit. At the time the 
account is opened, the stenographer fills 
in the card with the rating and if a 
credit limit is assigned this item is filled 
in immediately. The card then has three 
columns covering three years and is 
divided into months. At the end of 
each month the balance on the ledger 
is posted to this card. This proves a 
great help in checking any sudden ad- 
vance the account may make. More- 
over it visualizes the activities of the 
account in the past and proves a great 
aid in checking orders especially in the 
heavy shipping season. The last col- 
umn is headed “Remarks” and here are 
briefly recorded fires, thefts, suits, col- 
lections, etc. 

The card system has proved valuable 
to our sales manager, because, covering 
three years, it indicates the accounts 
who for. any. reason discontinue han- 
dling our line. -The opening of an ac- 
count costs a great deal of money. 
Every six months or once a ‘year a list 
of the inactive accounts is prepared and 
submitted to the sales manager, who 
is enabled to pursue the course he 
deems most advisable to revive them 
into active accounts. 

This completes the recording of 
credit information. The system is sim- 
ple and yet contains all the essential 
information with a minimum amount of 


H. M. E. 


mercantile agency for assistance in estab- 
lishing the credit standing of the farmer. 
Cf course, on our larger accounts close to 
a city of considerable size, we ask aid of 
the mercantile agency and also retail 
credit associations from whom we have 
had good reports from time to time. 

The banks as a rule, prove to be excel- 
lent sources of information. The banks 
of the North Central States are appar- 
ently in close touch with the farmer and 
his affairs, and it is a small or sparsely 
settled community which does not sup- 
port a bank. In the Eastern states there 
are many towns with a population of over 
1,000 with no banking facilities within 
eight or ten miles. In such localities we 
are not able to get a line on the custo: 
mer’s credit and _ financial standing 
through a bank. There is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the value of 
the reports given by banks, but except for 
a few isolated cases, we have found the 
banks willing to co-operate to our com- 
plete satisfaction. 

A recent checking of 300 reports re- 
ceived from banks shows that 144 of the 
rcports asked for were complete, the 
banks answering all questions; that 40 
replies were highly commendatory of the 
farmers asked about; 99 more recom- 
mended the purchaser for the amount of 
the order; 17 were indefinite because the 
banker lacked information. 


Until 1920 we sent form letters to the 
banks, requesting them to check such 
questions on the back of the letter as 
would best indicate the customer’s local 
credit and financial standing. On the 
reverse side of the letter we had printed 
some thirty questions, which if answered, 
would give a mental picture of the man 
with whom we were dealing. However, 
this form of report laid a considerable 
burden upon the banker and we seldom 
received exactly the information most 
needed. We therefore prepared a differ- 
ent form of request in which were em- 
bodied ten questions and the banker did 
not have to turn the letter over to find 
the questions. 


FORM LETTER TO BANKS 


Here is the form letter of request that 
we now send to banks: 


Gentlemen: 

One of your customers, 

, has placed an order with 
us for equipment amounting to $ ‘ 
and refers us to you for a report on his 
responsibility. 

Therefore, we assume you either have 
his statement on file or are sufficiently 
acquainted with his affairs to be in a 
position to fill out the questionnaire 
below. 

Please fill it out in detail and return 
same promptly in the next mail. If un- 
able to handle, advise us and we will ar- 
range for the information through some 
other source. 

Thank you. 

JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 


If not, WhO OWNS? .....cccccccscccessces 
Owns farm valued at about? 
Encumbered for? 
Live stock valued at? ~......--++-eeeeee 


(Continued on page 30) 


























































































































































































































































































































Outlook for Agriculture 
(Continued from page 8) 


field like poultry: The average flock of 
100 hens are not all laying; in fact, 30 out 
of the 100 don’t lay any eggs whatever. 
li you have 600 chickens, a good, well 
trained boy who has been for two years 
at a short course in the Agricultural Col- 
lege, can go out and pick up those 600 
chickens and tell you which ones won't 
lay eggs. 

We had one little experiment at the 
Agricultural College which taught one 
farmer a lesson. We were having an Egg 
Laying Contest among,the students of the 
poultry class. We didn’t have enough 
chickens at the College to pass around, 
so we sent one boy out to buy 50 hens. 
He went to a nearby farm and made a 
ceal with the farmer for 50 hens at 75 
cents each. He said to the farmer, “What 
will you charge me for them if I pick 
them. out? 


“Oh,” he said, “a hen’s a hen; pick them 
out if you want to.” 


The boy went over and picked out 50 
hens; and the farmer didn’t get an egg 
for four weeks. That farmer now be- 
lieves in the scientific aspect of poultry 
raising. 

A hen that lays only six dozen eggs a 
year, can lay them all in April, May and 
June, or in March, April and May. That 
happens to be the time of year when even 
crows lay eggs, and they are very cheap. 
A hen that lays twelve dozen cannot pos- 
sitly lay them all when eggs are cheap; 
she, has got to lay some of them in 
January and February. 


That spirit was only gotten into agri- 
culture in the last 10 or 15 years. That 
is why agricultural output increased 40 
per cent. while the number of people 
-working on the farms increased only 10 
per cent. The surface has hardly siete 
scratched. 


I know a place where there are 800 
dairy cows, and they give only 30 or 40 
pounds apiece, and yet I know out in 
Michigan quite a number of herds whose 
cows average 8,000 and 7,000 and 6,000 
pounds of milk apiece, but all the dairy 
cows in the State average 3,400. It is 
perfectly obvious that many of them are 
giving 2,400, and half the farmers can’t 
tel! you which are giving 3,000 and which 
are giving 5,000 in the same herd. That 
is a situation which is being corrected. 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT NATION’S 
FOOD SUPPLY! 


The same thing holds true for seed and 
the use of fertilizers. So don’t you 
worry about the food supply of the 
United States! 


I said we had got up to $4,000,000,000 of 
products in 1913. Then a terrible thing 
happened: this whole disaster came upon 
us. It came upon you, as credit mana- 
gers; it fell upon the farmer. Whereas 
the gross value of his farm products was 
$24,000,000,000 in 1919, the value fell to 
$12,400,000,000. That was a disaster, ex- 
cepting for the man who had \bought land 
at $300 or $400 an acre. Now the value 
hasn’t remained low. What has hap- 
pened since? In 1922 it was $4,300,000,- 
000, and in 1923 it turned out that the 
gross value of agricultural products was 
$16,065,000,000. Compare that with what 
it was in 1913 to 1914. You will find 
that the value of agricultural products 
last year was about 62 per cent. larger 
than it was in 1913, and certainly prices 
are not 62 per cent. higher on the whole. 

Remember this: agriculture has no 





problem of house rent. You can go into 
Michigan or into New York State and 
buy a good 60 acre farm for the same 
piice it costs to buy any kind of a de- 
cent city house to live in. That is one 
reason why I am not worried about agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural prices declined only two 
points from April, 1918, to 1919, and the 
price of fuel declined 21 points and the 
prices of building materials declined 22 
points. Unless I miss my guess, a year 
from now you will have a still further 
decline in the price of fuel and building 
materials, and you will have absolutely no 
decline in the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts. There may be an advance. What 
I perceive is a gradual rise in agricultural 
products 


IN A DECLINING MARKET 


All these young men trained in busi- 
ness between 1897 and 1920, who never 
lived in any series of years when prices 
weren’t going up, have all got to be re- 
educated: they have got to learn how to 
dc business in a period when prices are 
going down now. It is going to be hard 
on you boys, now, but just resign your- 
selves to it. I am glad you have a good 
teacher who has told you this before, 
time and time again in print and in words. 


You have to go on and ask yourself how 


you can make money when prices are 
going down. 

In agriculture prices will probably not 
go down as rapidly as other prices; they 
probably won’t go down at all, and for 
the immediate future they will rise. 


What about cotton? It is bringing a 
mighty fine price today. You don’t hear 
much about the price of cotton in agri- 
culture. Why? Because the price of cot- 
ton is high. The State of Texas had how 
much cotton last year? Four million bales! 
What did they get for it? About $700,- 
000,000 at the farm. That is more money 
than they got for all the wheat they grew 
on all the farms in the United States 
last year. Agriculture is prosperous 
down in Texas. Of course, in those 
states where the boll-weevil struck them, 
they were badly off. 


I asked my good friend, Holdernice, 
down in North Carolina, “How did your 
cotton comes out?” He farms 200 acres in 
cotton. He told me that on 200 acres he 
raised 213 bales of cotton; that he got 
$175 an acre out of his cotton. You don't 
hear anything about that, you know; not 
a word of it. You hear about the wheat 
farmer. 


A PROPHESY ABOUT WHEAT 


I am going to make a prophecy: I 
prophesy today, June 13, that before Elec- 
tion Day wheat will sell for $1.25. (That 
ought to be on the ticker before noon, on 
the green exchange!) And I prophesy 
that before Christmas it will sell for $1.35. 
lf that is true, that is one of the most 
important facts, not only for agriculture, 
Lut for politics, that is extant. 


You know the price of wheat has played 


_an enormously significant part in the pro- 


gram of America and in American life, 
especially political life. Back in 1879 we 
wondered whether we could resume the 
gold standard. You see, we were on a 
paper standard from 1862 or 1863, when 
we put out the greenbacks, to 1879, that is, 
to January 1, 1879. Then we decided we 
would try redeeming the paper in gold. 
We didn’t have very much gold. For- 
tunately, in 1878 to 1879 we had a pretty 
big wheat crop. There was a crop failure 
in France the next year, and our crop 
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was big again, so we secured enough 
mo.ey from our wheat crop to cover the 
paper all righ’. In 1896 wheat was sell- 
iug at 15 cents a bushel. No wonder 
there was discontent! However, India 
had a crop failure and instead of export. 
ing 56,000,000 bushels of wheat, had to 
import a lot of wheat, and England be- 
gan buying wheat and putting it on the 
inarket, and wheat sold for 54 cents a 
Lushel. 

With the decline in wheat production 
here and in Canada, it is inevitable that 
wheat should go to $1.25 before Election 
lay and to $1.35 before the end of the 
year. We have a pretty fair crop in 
most parts of the country, and so we are 
going to have a pretty contented agri- 
cultural situation this next year. Cotton 
is certainly going to bring a fairly good 
price. I am not a smoker, but I observe 
almost everybody else is in increasing 
degree a smoker. I don’t see anything 
that is going to prevent those prices 
from holding. So I predict an increase 
in the farmer’s prices and in the farmer's 
purchasing power, and you will see a con- 


. tinuation in his well being. 


Don’t forget one thing from the stand- 
point of practical business. People say 
that the farmer was enormously in debt 
in 1919 and 1920. The farmer always gets 
out. In fact, I think the harder times 
are, the more the farmer pays his dcbt. 
I know something about debt payment 
because my father died in 1886, a young 
fellow of 31, and he had bought land out 
in Michigan at $75 or $80, and in 1881 he 
bought Holstein cows for $381; those 
were heifers, and he bought a bull for 
$400 and another bull for $300. Just 
about the time he had all that bought, he 
died, and he left my mother with $148 000 
of debts, out on a farm in Mich gan. 
There were also ten children. Obv ous y, 
you know, such a person didn’t want to 
go to work and sell the farm. The only 
thing left for my mother to do was to 
throw up her hands and give it up, but 
she never did. I left school and went to 
work on the farm. My mother’s father, 
a good, strong, healthy man, also worked 
on the farm, and by 1913 we had all the 
debts paid, and the farm belonged to us! 

This isn’t the first time we have had 
agricultural discontent based on low 
prices. We had it in the Seventies. We 
got over it and had prosperous t’mes in 
the ’Eighties. We had it in the ’Nineties. 
We have had prosperous times for ten 
years. We are getting over it now, and 
we are going to have prosperous times 
for the future. 


FARM BUSINESS DIFFERENT IN 
ONE RESPECT 


But don’t forget one thing about the 
farmer, and don’t deny him one _ thing. 
Kemember that his business is different 
from yours in just this one respect: If 
you take manufacturing today, there are 
about 11,000,000 people actua'ly working; 
they are working in 300,000 establish- 
ments, and there are about 700,000 people 
in managerial capacities, as corporation 
officers, superintendents, and foremen. 
You see for about every 15 men working, 
there is one man in a managerial situa- 
tion who studies the problems of manage- 
ment. If it is manufacturing and it in- 
volves chemistry, they study chemistry; 
or they study engineering or something 
else. One man in 15 who is the manager 
decides what methods of production ycu 
will employ, what you will produce, hew 
you will sell it, how you wil finance yur 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Burroughs Adding and Listing Machines 
are made in a wide variety of styles and 
sizes to meet the various figuring require- 
ments of business. 


Each of these machines has the standard 
full visible keyboard, visible adding dials, 
visible printing, automatic printing of 
ciphers and punctuation, and other fea- 
tures that insure speed and accuracy in 
figuring. 


For the other kinds of business figuring, 
there is a complete line of Burroughs 
Bookkeeping, Calculating and Billing Ma- 
chines in various styles and sizes to handle 


each particular job in the easiest and most 
economical way. 


Every 
Burroughs Machine 


+ ADDS 

—- SUBTRACTS 
xX MULTIPLIES 
+ DIVIDES 


Multigraph, too, endorses Burroughs 


Adding Machines 


Ever since the first Burroughs Adding 
Machine was built forty years ago, “big 
business” has consistently given Burroughs 
overwhelming preference. 


Just read the letter from the Multigraph 
Company. It voices the opinion of thou- 
sands of big concerns who select the:r 
figuring equipment on the basis of quality, 
utility, long life and uninterrupted service. 

is significant, too, that hundreds of 
large national ‘institutions today are equip- 
ping their branch offices with Burroughs 
machines. These concerns are finding, as 
did Multigraph, that these machines make 
for greater speed, accuracy, and uniformity 
in branch office accounting. 


If you are considering figuring equipment 
for your. main office or branches, why ‘not 
call in Burroughs figure experts, who have 
helped to solve the main and branch office 
accounting problems of hundreds of con- 
cerns in all lines of business. This service 
is yours for the asking—and there’s no 
obligation. 


If you’re located in one of the more 
than 200 cities where there is a Bur- 
roughs. office, phone us. Otherwise, ask 
your banker for the address. Or, if you 
prefer, simply sign the coupon below and 
we will send complete infomation. 
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Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6117 Second Blvd, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
1 would like to have one of your 
representatives call. on me and tell 
me more about the Burroughs adding 
machine. 


Name 


Business 


Machines Address 
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Appointment 


of Receivers 


New Method Introduced By Judge Hand 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


N April, 1924, Hon. Learned Hand, 
[e S. District Judge, promulgated 

a new order for the appointment of 
receivers in the Southern District of New 
York. This order was the result of the 
widespread criticism of the old practice 
and is an attempt to place creditors in 
control of the bankrupt estate from the 
beginning, doing away with the ex parte 


administration of a receiver in whose 
selection the creditors have had no voice. 


Judge Hand’s order is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Alleged Bankrupt 
In the matter of 


Ex parte 
Petitioner 


The National Association of Credit Men 


In convention assembled in the City of Buffalo, New York, 
on June 13, 1924, adopted the 
following Declaration: 


“At the close of this International Credit Congress, in-which has been made a 
careful survey of trade and credit movements as affecting many lines, it is our firm 
belief that fundamentally the nation is thoroughly sound and never has presented 
better opportunity for the profitable use of our credit facilities. 


“In this situation we feel that the National Association of Credit Men can take 
great satisfaction for its part as a stabilizing force in local markets, and nationally has 


been highly important. 


“What is needed to accelerate production and marketing and the freer circu- 
lation of commodities through trade channels is greater confidence. Stocks of mer- 
chandise,even on the basis of the present rate of demand, are not excessive. Indebtedness 
in this recent period of contraction has been greatly reduced. Buying is general for 


immediate needs. 


“Under conditions like this, if new impulses enter to give demand, there would 
be insufficient supplies with which to meet increased requirements, and in the compe- 
tition of buying, prices would tend to elevate. .The credit departments of the nation 
may safely encourage a wider disposition to anticipate future needs, and thus encourage 


production. 


“There are evidences that we shall require goods in days not far distant; and the 
preparations for the future, made without imprudent stocking up, will encourage pro- 
duction, decrease the danger of unemployment, keep income steady, and restore that 
confidence that we need above all things at the present time. 


“This Credit Congress, therefore, appeals to the good sense, progressiveness and 
forward thinking of business that we may be saved from depression, particularly at this 
time, when our credit facilities were never in better shape for the doing of active busi- 
ness. The cal! is for constructive optithism from the business men of America and from 


this Credit Congress.” 


Believing that this Declaration is the most 
sound and constructive statement of existing busi- 
ness conditions that has been made, we take pleasure 


in publishing it. 


The Autocar Compan » Ardmore, Pa. 


Autocar 


GaS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


June 14, 1924 


The Autocar Co. Printed this Advertisement, 84<x12%- Inches in Size, in Some 
of the Leading Newspapers of June 15, 16 and 17. 
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On reading the petition on file for the 
adjudication in bankruptcy of the above. 
named alleged bankrupt and on reading 
and filing the petition of the above. 
named petitioning creditor for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver of the assets of 
the above-named alleged bankrupt ang 
the consent of the said alleged bank. 
rupt, and the bond required by Section 
8e of the Bankruptcy Act; and it ap- 
penving that it is necessary for the best 
nterests of the estate that a receiver 
should be appointed, and due delibera. 
tion having been had, 

Now on motion of the attorney for 
the petitioning creditors, it is 


ORDERED that 
be and he-:hereby is appointed receiver 
of the real property, chattels and chogeg 
in.action of the above-named alleged 
bankrupt to hold office until the report 
of the referee in bankruptcy hereinafter 
provided for and until action of the 
Court thereupon and no longer, and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that the said 
receiver before taking possession of said 
assets shall file a bond duly approved in 
the sum of Dollars 
conditioned upon the faithful perform. 
ance of his duties, upon filing which he 
shall take possession of such assets and 

aqoees the same until further order, and 
tis 


FURTHER ORDERED that the said 
receiver within five days after taking 
possession shall give ten days’ notice by 
mail to all creditors of the alleged bank- 
rupt who shall appear upon his books, 
or shall become known to the receiver 
after diligent inquiry, of a meeting of 
creditors at the office of 

Esq., Referee in 


Bankruptcy, who is hereby appointed 
Special Master, to hold such meeting and 
report theron, and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that at such 
meeting the receiver shall attend in per- 
son and inform the creditors of the con- 
dition of the estate, so far as he has 
learned the same; and the Referee shall 
summarily determine the number and 
amount of those creditors who appear, 
and shall take their vote in accord- 
ance with such determination as to 
(a) whether the receivership shall con- 
tinue, (b) who shall be the receiver, 
(c) whether the business shall be con- 
tinued, (d) any other matters concerning 
the conduct of the estate which they 
shall desire, and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that the Ref- 
eree shall forthwith report back to me 
the vote of the creditors upon the mat- 
ters so considered at such meeting, to- 
gamer with any recommendations which 

e shall deem best, adjourning said 
egy to be continued before me at 
Room 235, Old Post Office Building, on 
the first ~ wig ! succeeding the meet- 
ing, at 10:30 A. M., and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that on the 
Referee’s said report at the adjourned 
day of said meeting the question shall 
be brought on for decision before me 
whether the person recommended by the 
creditors shall be appointed receiver, 
and any other matter which shall be 
necessary, and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that pending 
the receivership all sheriffs, marshals, 
creditors and all other —— be, and 
they mosey are, enjoined from interfer- 
ing with the possession of the receiver, 
and all persons holding in their posses- 
sion real aroperty or chattels of the 
above-named alleged bankrupt, to posses- 
sion of which the receiver is entitled, 
shall forthwith deliver such possession 
to the receiver, and all persons are en- 
joined from in any manner prosecuting 
any action or suit against the receiver 
or the alleged bankrupt without leave 
of court, and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that the said 
receiver shall employ no attorney except 
by leave of court obtained on petition 
and application made to me by the said 
receiver in person, such petition setting 
forth in detail any especial reasons why 
he needs an attorney before the_ re- 
turn of the Referee’s report, and, if, he 
suggests the attorney for the petitioning 
creditors, why such attorney should 
retained instead of some attorney not 
connected with any party in interest, 
and it is 


FURTHER ORDERED that the re- 
ceiver may in his discretion conduct the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Is it loaded? 


OU would not depend for protection upon a 
rifle until you made sure that it would shoot 
when you pulled the trigger. 

Similarly, a wise credit man does not depend 
upon fire insurance unless he knows that it is 
written in a company that can survive a conflag- 
ration or any other emergency. 

You probably exercise the utmost care in buy- 
ing insurance yourself. But do you insist that 
your debtors be equally cautious? Their fire 
insurance is your protection. Be sure the gun 
is loaded. 

For more than a century the Hartford has 
promptly paid every honest loss. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Eartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write praGically every formof insurance except life 





Straus Safety 


‘Tue standards of Straus 
Safety have been main- 
tained tor 42 years,without 
loss or delay in payment to 
any investor. This is your 
best assurance of the future 
safety of the Straus Bond 
you buy today. Write for 
circulars describing these 
sound 6% investments. 


. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1403 


|\S.W.STRAUS & CO.| 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 

505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


| @ 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


Standard Forms 
Save 
Time and Expense 


TRADE INQUIRY BLANKS 
Credit Interchange Information 


PROPERTY STATEMENTS | 
Plain and Eny-O-forms 


Env-o-forms carry automatic proof 
of transmission through the. mails 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
A Negotiable obligation 


ENCLOSURE CARDS 
Courteous reminders of good 
business 


HELP PLACZ BUSINESS AND 
CREDIT ON A COUND BASIS 
BY USE OF THE AC- 
COUNTANT’S STAND- 
ARD FORM 


Recommended and furnished by the 


National Association of 
Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York City 


Send for samples Prices upon request 


s Results from our work show sat- 
‘Taxes? - iofactory refunds to our clients. 
All Service personally directed by Mr. Lobell. 


. 
J 
CHAS. LOBELL & CO. H 
Chartered Accountants and Tax Consultants 

96 Wall Street, New York City H 
Washington Wilmington 
ITTITITIN Tri) oo 


Outlook for Agriculture 
(Continued from page 24) 


business. You have the managers selected 
on the basis of competition and special 
ability and put over the laboring ferce, 
and you get a high degree of efficiency. 

In farming vou have not quite as many 
people today as you have in manufactur- 
ing. You have about 10,500,000 people 
actually gainfully occupied in farming. 
They are working on over 6,000,000 farms. 
That means that there are less than two 
people to the farm on the average. There 
is the farmer and about two-thirds of 
another man, and that two-thirds of a 
man is usually a member of his own fam- 
ily—a son. There are 6,000,000 people in 
agriculture managing, telling what will be 
produced, what methods of production 
you will employ, what machinery you will 
employ, how you will finance and market. 
Now it is obvious that every owner of a 
farm is not only the manager but his own 
principal laborer, and he comes home at 
night muscle-sore and foot-sore; the 
farmer can't devote himself to the prob- 
lems of management in the same way that 
the managerial man in a factory or a 
store can, nor is his business large enough 
so that he can go out and hire an en- 
gineer or a chemist or an accountant. If 
you want the advance of science to be 
incorporated into agricultural production, 
you have got to do it for him at public 
expense; and that is what the Agricu!- 
tural College at Cornell, for example, 
means; that is what the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington means; that 
is what all these Departments of Agri- 
culture and all these County Agents mean 
all over the country. If we want those 
things to be done by the farmer, because 
of the small unit of organization, they 
have to be done for him. Because of the 
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fact that you have there mana 
gradually must introduce these 
methods of production on the farm you 
are necessarily going to have a slow de. 
velopment in agriculture. But even though 
it is slow, it is steady; and inside of three 
years we will wonder how any gy 
political movement and how any sy) 
period of political discontent could ever 
have taken hold of the American farmer 
as has held turn these la:t three years 


ers who 
uuproved 


Western Division Office of 


National Association 


HE National Association of Credit 

Men has opened an office in Chicago 
which will operate under the title “Wes. 
ern Division of the National Association 
ot Credit Men.” 

E. B. Moran will be in charge of the 
office and will continue in special charge 
of the Central Interchange Bureau Sery. 
ice of the Association at St. Louis. As. 
sisting Mr. Moran is E. H. Lothian who 
will act as field representative, working 
from the Western Division office. 

At the office also will be a representa. 
tive of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Dept. F. L. Howard. Mr. Howard will 
be directed by C..D. West, in charge of 
the Investigation and Prosecution work 
for the entire country. 

The Chicago office should be addressed 
as follows: Western Division, National 
Association of Credit Men, 645 First 
National Bank Bldg., 38 South Dearbom 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


If You Missed the 


Convention 


HOSE credit executives who were u- 

able to attend the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Credit Men will soon be able to secure 
in readable, printed form the entire 
stenographic proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. The book will contain full texts 
of all the important addresses, the briefer 
addresses and floor discussions; and the 
complete record of the important all-day 
conference on Adjustment Bureaus, 

The price is one dollar. 


Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Park 


Company 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Company 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEw YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


a F a 
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How Do You Explain It? 


The Second Sequel to the “Amazing Chart” 


(Here printed for the first’ time) 


FIRE LOSS RATIO 
PER CENT. 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


SOLID—Business Failures Trend. 


DOTTED—Fire Insurance Loss Ratio. 


For the year 1923, the Glens Falls chart shows 
a remarkable change in form. 


The world of insurance and finance was 
startled in November, 1922, when our “Amazing 
Chart” first brought graphic evidence of the 
close relation between incendiarism and general 
business conditions. This announcement was 


re-published and discussed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Last July, this oneent impression was 
deepened when, with the addition of another 
year’s statistics, the lines of business failure and 
insurance loss ratio were seen to have become 
absolutely parallel. 


Not so, however, for 1923, as the present chart 
will show. Suddenly, there appears to have 
come a sharp check in the decline of the rate of 
failures, while, simultaneously, the loss ratio 


\/ 1920 1921 1922 1923 


seems to have increased its rate of decline. 


What does it mean? Has there dawned a 
better day with regard to the national scandal of 
Moral Hazard, or is this divergence of the two 
lines merely temporary, as proved to be the case 
in 1918? 

No one can answer with certainty until more 
time has elapsed. Perhaps we shall see that the 
solid and dotted lines. have really parted com- 
pany, and that burnings no longer will corres- 
pond to business conditions. On the other hand, 
it may be that they will draw together into even 
closer relations, as was the case four years earlier. 

In any event, this phenomenon is so interest- 
ing and its real explanation is of such large 
importance to the business world, that many will 
give it earnest study. 


We invite your solution. 


“OLD and TRIED” FOUNDED in 1849 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Inquiring on Farmers 


(The Credit Methods Forum 
Continued from page 23) 


Encumbered for? 
What 
bills? 
Slow 
Prompt 
Fair 
How much have you loaned him? 
an ehheuse ere 
How much would you consider him 
gcod for an open account? ............ 
If necessary to go into details, please 
use other side of this letter. All infor- 
mation will be received in the spirit it 


is given—strictly confidential. 
F 597 


is his reputation for paying 


It is not at all unusual for a bank to 
report inability to give immediate infor- 
mation sufficient to help us pass upon or- 
ders that run into the size many of our 
orders run into. The banks evidently are 
conscientious in answering our requests 
and often follow first information with 
additional information to complete that 
originally sent. 


DATA ON ENCUMBRANCES 


One reason why we have been success- 
ful in getting information from the bank 
is that we make many shipments into the 
same territory and our collections are 
usually made through the local banks. 
We are for this reason able to estab- 
lish a somewhat closer relationship with 
the banks than can houses whose dealings 
are more limited. We find too, that the 
average banker is interested in the local 
farmer’s desire to increase his milk pro- 
duction and improve his farm property. 

The local bank usually is in a position 
to give us the amount of encumbrances 
against a farm or the farm’s personal 
property. If we can not get this infor- 
mation through the banker, and if the 
order is large enough to warrant the cost, 
we write the county treasurer for the as- 
sessed valuation and legal description of 
all property assessed the purchaser and 
request that he deliver the letter to the 
county official who can give the record of 
any encumbrarces against the property. We 
enclose fifty cents in stamps to the county 
treasurer and are almost invariably fa- 
vored with complete information in a few 
days. The register of deeds is usually the 
official who reports on the encumbrances 
end he frequently asks a fee of from 
fifty cents to $1.50 which of course, we 
promptly remit. The record of encum- 
brances against personal property is 
kept in different offices in the various 
states in which we may be selling goods. 
“The Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of 
Commercial Laws” gives the proper of- 
fice to which to write for the information 
desired. 


Because the assessed valuation bears a 
different ratio to true values according. to 
the assessment policy of the locality in 
which the sale is being made, the infor- 
mation received from the county treas- 
urer may not in itself be definite but is 
valuable in clearing up the question not 
fully covered by the bank reports. The 
record of encumbrances often shows liens 
or chattel mortgages in favor of some one 
who has sold the customer before, and 
this gives a source of information on the 


customer’s paying record in prior transac- 
tions. 


Our product is sold direct to the farmer 
and we are in competition with local 
dealers. This makes it difficult for us to 
obtain an unbiased report on a local mer- 
chant. Furthermore, a complete bill of 
barn equipment runs up to a total which 
seems to the local merchant far out of 
proportion particularly if the customer 
has been slow in paying his local bills. 





So far as the information from the 
salesman is concerned, he is usually able 
to determine the extent of the purchaser’s 
banking business; and if there is any 
question in his mind about the kind of 
report the bank will give on the farmer 
iil question, he will do some local inves- 
tigating himself. Often it is only neces- 
sary to tell a neighbor that the farmer 
across the highway has just placed an 
order for barn equipment to find out all 
about his financial affairs if the purchaser 
does not stand well in the community 
or has an unsatisfactory paying record. 
The salesman also gets such information 
as he can from the local bank and local 
merchants who are not handling a com- 
petitive line. 

We have little difficulty in establishing 
credit for a mail order customer as he 
almost invariably gives us names of two 
or three local merchants if he is not sure 
of having the bank give a complete and 
satisfactory report. It is seldom that we 
have to look for information other than 
references given on a mail order account. 
As a rule our salesmen appreciate that if 
there is no question regarding a man’s 
credit, there is less risk of loss of the 
order if they send us as complete infor- 
mation as they can, so that there will be 
no unnecessary delay in writing the pur- 
chaser for his own statement or for se- 
curity if such is needed. 


FRANKNESS IN INQUIRIES 


It is not unusual for us to write the 
customer for his own statement and we 
seldom experience difficulty in getting the 
information we want. We are frank in 
cur letter and often go further than to 
request that the purchaser fill in the 
blanks on the statement. If the informa- 
tion received through other sources is not 
favorable to the customer, or causes us 
to question his ability to pay, we do not 
hesitate to advise that our reason for 
writing is to make sure that he is not 
going to find the purchase a burden to 
him. We want to be sure that he is in 
a position to finance the purchase without 
any matcrial inconvenience to himself, 
and we get details as to how he plans to 
take care of the account when due. Only 
once has such a letter been received in a 
spirit of offense, although there is a num- 
ber of cases where, on definitely planning 
for the expenditure the farmer saw that 
it was beyond his means. The result is 
a postponement of the order or, as has 
happened, a cancellation. There is no in- 
stance, so far as I know, where business 
has gone to a competitor as the result of 
the interest we have shown in a customer 
and in his ability to meet an obligation. 
In the majority of cases the replies to 
cur letters are just what we want—def- 
inite information as to how the customer 
plans to cover his account.. We some- 
times find however, that he has not taken 
ali the probabilities in consideration, and 
in such cases it is necessary that we point 
out the necessity for a delay until he is 
Letter able to finance. 

In our line of business we have this 
advantage : complete barn jobs are usually 
ordered weeks or months in advance of 
the time shipment is desired, which gives 
ample time to plan a trip to cover mat- 
ters of credit on which there may be a 
question and which cannot be cleared up 
satisfactorily to the credit department by 
the salesman. One personal call we had 
in mind cost us an $1,800 order but it 
probably saved the prospective purchaser 
from the loss of his farm, for, though 
he was in excellent credit standing at 
home, it was quite evident he was going 
far beyond his means in the kind of a 
barn structure he was planning. 
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We feel that we have made real pro- 
gress in learning how to get information 
regarding farmers and yet there is much 
room for improvement in our method 
of establishing the proper credit rela- 
tionship with farmer customers. We 
hope there will be additional comments. 
on this subject in the Crepir Monruty, 


Selecting a Bank 
(Continued from page 18) 


of the average individual. I am trying to 
take people just as they are in the gen- 
eral average. We are not disposed to 
discount the value of what we have, 
whether it is a bank account, a business 
investment, a method, a policy, a small 
son, a wife: I have even known a man 
who would rather have his own mother- 
in-law than any other mother-in-law 9n 
earth. The thought is that human hap- 
piness or peace of mind would occupy 
decidedly unstable positions if we were 
ccnstantly comparing the intrinsic value 
of what we have with the intrinsic valne 
of what others possess. Under such con- 
ditions, life itself would be something of 
a burden. 

After all, the question is how or upon 
what basis shall our friend select his 
bank? By what means may he hope to 
detect in some bank this qualiiv of un- 
usualness which is to bear the burden of 
the choice? Simply by exercising his 
privilege of liking certain things and dis- 
liking others. He may recall that once 
when he went to a bank to have a check 
cashed, the teller, while exercising the 
ordinary precautions, looked pleasant in- 
stead of scowling. Or somewhere he 
heard a bank officer deliver an address 
which was decidedly unusual among bank 
officer addresses. Possibly he is able to 
recall an advertisement put out by some 
bank which was unusual. He attended a 
business convention and noticed the rep- 
resentatives of several banks. Most cf 
them were talking about their own in- 
stitutions, some actually soliciting ac- 
counts around hotel lobbies. One of 
them, however, seemed to be just at- 
tending the convention, and taking his cue 
from the business men whose convention 
it really was. Any one of these might be 
sufficient to impress him with the un- 
usualness of the particular bank. If all 
of them happen to refer to a particular 
bank, the pull towards that bank would be 
irresistible. 5 

But, you may ask, does this sort of 
thing happen in real life? Can a bank 
impress the public as unusual in its class, 
a public which has not had opportunity to 
utilize its services, study its methods, 
meet its people? The answer is, Yes. It 
can accomplish this just as an individual 
can. Institutions, like individuals, can 
have general reputations and this 1s 
particularly true of banking institutions, 
whose whole stock in trade consists of 
human beings. Select at random any 
dozen well known men with whom you 
are not intimately acquainted, and you 
will find that somehow each one of 
them occupies a rather definite position 
in your mind. Select any dozen will 
known banks with which you have had no 
actual experience, and you will find that 
they too classify themselves in your mind, 
each one in terms of some characteristic 
which makes it appear different from the 
others. You may not be particularly in- 
terested in either individuals or banks. 
but you will find that the process of 
classification has gone on in your mind 
regardless of this. 

The average business man who _ has, 
been attracted by some particular bank 
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robably never has analyzed his attitude 
suficiently to discover that it is the 
theory of unusualness which has in- 
fluenced him. This lack of analysis is 
ynimportant. But just imagine the case 
of the banker who did not recognize in 
his own institution the basis of something 
unusual. Yet there are such bankers. 


A BANK’S PREDOMINANT 
CHARACTERISTIC 


Try this some time: Ask one of your 
high class banker friends in some of the 
great centers to tell you what is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of his institu- 
tion—that is, what quality of merit it 
possesses in a markedly greater degree 
than competing institutions. You will 
find that his answer, in nine cases out of 
ten, will miss the point altogether. He 
will talk about “capital” and “surplus” 
and “undivided profits” and “deposits” 
and “correspondent connections” in this 
country or abroad. He will refer to the 
classes of business he handles or to the 
facilities available——no one of which, un- 
der any reasonable construction, could 
justify the claim of unusualness. And 
still, in all probability, his institution 1s 
unusual in some really worth while way. 

Is it not clear that such a point ot 
view cannot fail to find undesirable re- 
fection in the impression which that 
particular banker makes upon the general 
public? In his answer he describes, not 
his own institution but just an institution. 
Instead of advertising his own institution 
he has, in effect, only advertised all in- 
stitutions in that general class. Remem- 
ber that he is supposed to be talking to a 
man who knows nothing about his insti- 
tution and whose attitude towards it will 
be influenced by the answer to the ques- 
tion. The public says, “What sort of a 
benk have you, anyway?” The banker, 
unless he can answer in terms which will 
suggest unusualness, must say, “Why, 
just a bank.” And can you imagine a 
desirable institutional reputation being 
built upon such a representation? The 
bank man who honestly believes that his 
institution is “just a bank” is dead right 
as far as his representation of it is con- 
cerned. If he believes that his is “just 
as good” as other banks, he will not 
succeed in convincing anyone that it is 
better. If he believes that his bank 
possesses only the “usual” merit common 
to institutions of its kind, he must not be 
surprised if the public is “not interested.” 


Globe & Rutgers 


Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more unsatisfactory manner of pre- 
senting anything to the public than by 
saying it is “just” something,—just a 
man, just an institution, just a theory. 
This suggests the ordinary, the colorless. 
It is worse even. than to say that the 
particular thing is “good enough”. The 
latter suggests a certain quality of merit. 

he former suggests no merit of any 
kind. “Just a bank” is not much of a 
bank, and “just a man” is not the sort of 
man about whom other men will becouue 
enthusiastic. The usual is not good 
enough to appeal to the man who is to ne 
impressed. It is the unusual which must 
carry the appeal. Business must be con- 
ducted upon a basis of competition and 
the institution or article or person wno 
is to succeed in this atmosphere of com- 
petition, must push above the ordinary, 
the common, the usual,—or at least, must 
appear to do so. 


ALWAYS PAINTING PICTURES 


Bankers may not be an artistic lot, and 
still in their relations with the public, 
their most important work consists in 
painting pictures. They are at it constant- 
ly,—pictures, always pictures—pictures, 
good and bad and indifferent,—pictures 
which please and attract,—pictures which 
displease and repel. And the best of it, 
as far as their banks are concerned,— 
and it may be the worst of it, too,—is 
that the pictures they paint are of their 
own institution. If these pictures could 
be just painted and packed away in the 
lumber room, it would be much simpler 
than it is, but this is impossible. They 
are constantly on display, and the public 
is under no obligation to be polite or 
respectful or favorably impressed. 


This picture painting represents the one 
point at which all the people in any bank- 
ing institution meet on terms of prac- 
tical equality. They all paint pictures. 
The senior officers and the messenger who 
began work yesterday are both painting 
pictures, or rather both are painting the 
same picture,—the picture of their insti- 
tution. One can do it about as well as 
the other, and unfortunately, one can do 
it about as badly as the other. And in 
the meantime, the public stands around, 
not consciously interested, but still wiliung 
to be impressed. And the only banking 
picture which will impress this public is 
the one which will «ll some consistent 
story of “unusualness”. 
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You're Fired! 
(Continued from page 19) 


mental; he had an aggressive, driving 
personality—a quality that made him the 
more valuable in his sales work. At the 
same time he needed a balance wheel, a 
conservatism to offset his optimism. Of 
course Monty did not know that the Old 
Man had noticed that he had been con- 
sulted by Hall so frequently and that 
Montgomery had had the final say in 
many cases of a credit granting. Nor 
did he know that this was one of the 
reasons why Hall had been let out. In 
fact he did not even know that Hall had 
been fired. 

In the opinion of the Old Man, too 
much smoothness and agreeableness be- 
tween the credit manager and the sales 
manager is usually a danger signal. Each 
department should act as a check on the 
other; if there was too much sameness of 
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American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock, of which over 
$748,000,000 par value is now out- 
standing, is based on the company’s 
substantial ownership in Bell System 
properties; is backed by tangible 
assets in these properties of approx- 
imately twice its par value; and is 
held by more than 300,000 people. 
The telephone service supplied by 
these properties is unique and essen- 
tial to social and business life and its 
value exceeds the price paid therefor. 


The earnings of the Company come 
from its own operations, from its 
ownership in Bell System properties, 
and from other investments, and 
not being dependent on any one 
company or any one section of the 
country, are thus assured of ‘stability 
and are virtually independent of 
depression. 

A.T.&T.Company stock pays 9% div- 
idends. It can be bought in t 


market to yield over 7%. Write for 
pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 
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opinion the chances were that the credit 
protection his company was receiving was 
not what it should be. The Old Man 
knew from long years of experience that 
the sales department was frequently 
wrong on credit matters. He knew that 
sales departments generally would be if 
they were good sales departments—for 
sales work, when successful, carries with 
it a lot of enthusiasm and the securing of 
the order brings about an elation that 
often interferes with credit judgment. 
He had always believed that his credit 
manager should be the one to work out 
by himself the problems of credit exten- 
sion and limits. He wanted Hall to tell 
Montgomery—not Montgomery to tell 
Hall—what was what in credit matters. 
He had wanted Hall to be the balance 
wheel that would protect the company 
from going too far with its sales enthu- 
siasms. 


He had a strong sales manager in 
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CREDIT MONTHLy 








Montgomery. He had wanted a stron 
credit manager in Hall. Lately Hall lad 
been acting up to the way he had alwa 
hoped he would act. But, still, Hall = 
fired. This was his last day with the 
company. And he felt that he must be 
the one to bring Monty down a bit and 

































that he must go into the credj 7 
himself, although he hated t —for ee in the 
plenty to do as it was. have 
“Monty, you seem to have had several oF 
head on collisions with Mr. Hall lates k 
I don’t recall that you had any difficy. we 
ties at all before two or three weeks agp — 
What is it now ?” . pe 
“That's exactly what I would like ae u 
know,” replied the sales manager, “Up. t 
til very recently Hall always accepted my = tl 
recommendations regarding customers:— eta 
seemed glad to have the reports the sales. handl 
men picked up from banks and attorneys di 
along their route. But lately he doesn ‘nal 
seem to pay any attention whatsoever t) handl 
them. In fact, just this morning he no. an 
tified me that he will not approve th my, 
order I personally obtained from Willian. ‘ood 
son & Vernor until they reduce their a. : fe 
count by $1,000. Last week he stopped, he | 
pretty shipment to Jim Friedby in tran. as 
sit. He’s got Whyte storming because he far 
kicked about Whyte’s sending in his oe 8 
check in thirty days and deducting cash ae 
discount. He has notified Bert,—who is BB One 
a good salesman and can take care of out 1 
himself,—that due to trouble in the coal ttr 
fields in his district to hold orders dom ff ‘ath 
rather than encourage large bills.” have 
“THE MAN IS CRAZY” Pe. 
“I tell you,” continued the sales ma- have 
ager, “the man is crazy. Here he is you 
cutting orders, telling salesmen to be con- your 
servative and the like with one breath The 
then with the next he is writing me fod our 
inter-department notes like these two | we | 
just had slipped me. Here’s one sugges and 
ing that Horn & Boggs are worthy ofa Hall 
more liberal line, and while we are aver- did 
aging a thousand a month he will pas & geth 
them for twice that amount. And tha @ fully 
Ferrell out in New Beedfort is good for @ ing: 
a five hundred limit and we have only & go « 
been selling him half that amout Re 
Doesn’t he think I know what he is § mos 
worth and how much goods he will take? B sud 
And then Smith & Wilson, of Oklahoma —in 
voluntarily came in and presented uw @ Hall 
with a nice order for nearly eighteen “} 
hundred dollars and Hall tells me tha & cont 
they are overbuying and furthermore that & nev 
they have no business buying staples her, & thir 
fifteen hundred miles away, that they look 
could get in their own city.” me 
The general manager let Montgomery # lun 
finish, and then said, com 
“Well Monty. perhaps things are not J An 
bad. The question in my mind is, whos J imp 
right—you or Hall? And I must  @ tou 
that I have a strong suspicion that Hal & hon 
may be the one who is right. Hall ist & atte 
big problem to me and I might as wel & the 
tell you that three weeks ago I called hin & ‘Ins 
severely and ended up by asking for his & call 
resignation to take effect the end of thi . 
month—which is today.” mai 
The Old Man noted the instant chang & dec 
in Montgomery’s face and liked it-fot & for 
both of them had really liked Hall, a! & tha 
had wanted him to make good. slo 
“Just three years ago today I gave Hal oft 
his job,” Becker went on, “I am the om & pla 
that picked him and I do not often # & 0 
wrong. At the same time I realize tt ® all 
up to three weeks ago that we have Ir 
weak in our credit department. Tec 
losses the last two years have been da 
usually high—higher than others in Wi 
line. You have done very well wi Lo 
sales, but after all it is not the fy 
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yolume that interests our board of direc- 
tors as much as it is the net profit. And 
while we have had a steadily growing 
yolume our net profits have not been 
satisfactory. Each year there has been a 
jist of losses that have reduced our pro- 
fits. We have been altogether too liberal 


in the way we have granted credit. We . “The Credit Man finds it necessary to 
have gone too far in our desire to in- s ° 


crease our volume. know that his customers are adequately 
“l am not blaming you, Monty. But 


you know as well as I do that the sales a insured — ADEQUATELY. May we sug- 


manager is not the one to have the final gest to the Credit Man a few fundamental 
say on credits; we have a credit manager 


for that very purpose. We want you to and some less familiar insurance con- 
d get the sales, but we certain] > . 
lis vou t sl Gen tat went tracts needed by his customers — and 


their accounts. Credits are not your i i ion _ 4 7 
eT "yee tes Gh see cae ken perhaps by his own organization — which deserve con 


handle the sales work. It’s Hall’s work, sideration and which the ATNA Insurance Company 
and instead of having him run to you for 


final judgment on credits he should have can furnish : 
handled this himself. I want our credit 
man to act as a balance wheel to you. 
“Your field is sales—not credits. Every Fire Insurance 
good sales manager, like yourself, wants - 


to feel that he can push sales as hard as which includes Damage by Lightni ng. 
he pleases and that the credit depart- 


ment will protect him from going too Windstorm and Tornado 
far. There is not much safety in hav- Insurance 
ing a strong sales department if we don’t 


have a strong credit department as well. Recent disasters in New York, Ohio, 


One of the reasons why Hall was let Fun d ent al Oklahoma, Texas, and other Southern 


out was because he let you run his de- and Western States indicate that no 
partment for him. He was in reality 


nothing more than a credit clerk and you Property Section is immune. 

have been the credit manager. . ‘i Explosion, Riot and Civil 
“We have - to 7 2. Sree —_ Protection Commotion Property 

department,” declared the an. “We 

oa got to have a credit department that Damage Insurance 


you can lean on—instead of doing it all Under a variety of forms provides 
yourself the way you have been doing. 


. indemnity for property damage from 
The board holds me alone responsible for ; : 

our net profits, and I intend to see that any form of explosion except steam 
we get them. And I decided finally— boilers and flywheels and for loss occa- 
and reluctantly, because I like Hall—that sioned by violent acts of rioters and 


Hall would not do. So I let him out. I other lawless public disturbers. 
did it because we were carrying alto- 


gether too much business on our books, 
fully 150 days’ volume. We were bank- 


ing many of our customers. It could not Rent or Rental Value 
go on. 


“Then, after my talk with Hall,—al- Insurance , 
he is } most instantly, it seems,—there came a Insuring the continuance of Rental 


Il take? sudden change in his policy,—in his work, Income or providing funds for renting 
lahom # —in the entire credit department,—yes, in 


" ; aac 

ited us Hall. I have been very much puzzled. Indemnity acd — = damaged building 1s 

a “Hall pret =e to hove his -_ for iL. eing res. : 

ne that # continued the General Manager. “He  - = = 

ore that ] never was gone more than twenty to = SSeS tag Interruption 

es her, @ thirty minutes at noon; but ncw when I Occasioned Indemnity or Use and 

at they look a him, his stenographer — sggen Occupancy Insurance 
me that he is at some Credit Men’s : : 

tgomery # luncheon, or has gone over to one of our by Original meena me -_ — of net. — 
competitors to talk over some account. P an so overhead, taxes, Salaries, an 

e not [% And the other evening when a matter of roperty other contracted obligations which must 

, whos @ importance unexpectedly came up and I 

just sy found it necessary to ‘phone him at his amage 

rat Hal # home, Mrs. Hall informed me he was 

[all is? @ attending some course of instruction at Profit Insurance 

as wel @ the Credit Men’s Association offices, an 


Hed hin ‘Institute of Credit class, I think she Providing insurance of Profits during 
for his HE called it. period damage to property prevents the 


| of ths “Ten days ago, at your insistent de- normal operation of plant.” 
mand, Monty, and over Hall’s negative 


t chang? @ decision, I approved an order of $400 
| it-fot % for-that McCallum outfit. Hall insisted Other Lines needed in busi- 
fall, ani that they were not responsible and very = a : 

sow. This morning I got notice of their ness organizations are Auto- 


ave Hal & offering a third on the dollar. You com- : : : 
the ot HF pin because Friedby was cut off,— mobile Truck Transit, Sprin- 


often #9 - stopped in transit,—but I find that kler Leakage, Transit Floaters, 
lize that the other houses have demanded cash . ° 
ave rs Tom fim because of his past unfavorable Parcel Post, Registered Mail, 
it. td. The Daily News Record yester- . 
been wt ay printed the news that your friends and Salesmen’s Samples. RALPH B. IVLS, President 
s in Of @ Miliamson & Vernon were sued by a St. : 

i $ house,—which would seem to justi- 

fy Hall’s refusal of further credit. And 


be taken care of even though property 
is destroyed. 
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finally, this discount proposition with 
Whyte has always been a sore spot with 
me,—I did not think Hall had enough 
backbone to stop it. He did stop it, yet 
Whyte has continued to give us our usual 
share of his business just the same. 
“Montgomery, what has brought about 
this change in Hall?” inquired the chief. 
“You say that he is suggesting that you 
work up certain accounts to a larger line. 
Seems to me you should be thankful for 
this tip that they are worthy of it, and 
should get busy. What we are after is 
the limjt of sales to anyone of our cus- 
tomers who is responsible and able to 
pay. 
“Better think it over, old chap,” recom- 
mended Becker. “I’m going to have a 
talk with Hall immediately. I’m begin- 
ning to feel I made a mistake in asking 
him to leave. You're just a little upset 
over this sudden change in the manner of 
passing credit. But you are no more sur- 
prised than I am; and it’s possible it will 
work out to the good of the organization.” 


CREDIT MAN HAS TURNED OVER 
A NEW LEAF 


“Yes, the thing that has troubled me 
most, Mr. Becker,” said Montgomery, 
“has been this sudden upsetting of things. 
I don’t like it. But from what you say, 
some of these decisions that Hall has re- 
cently made have worked out for the 
best. I also will admit that I really like 
Hall. If he is right I will be the first 
to admit it. I am glad you told me the 
outcome of these cases. Hall has evi- 
dently turned over a new leaf. If his 
judgment is correct it makes all the -dif- 
ference in the world in my opinion of 
him. When you talk to Hall, I hope you 
will let me know what you do. Person- 
ally I would like to see him stay.” And 
good old Montgomery—his anger all gone 


now that he knew that Hall was out of 
a job—went soberly and _ thoughtfully 
back to his own cffice. 

Old Man Becker was puzzled. Day 
after day for more than two weeks dif- 
ferent instances that he could not under- 
stand had come to his attention through 
one source or another. Why? That was 
the question. Why this most sudden 
change in his credit department. 

Had Hall been holding out on him for 
the entire three years? Surely Hall was 
not as much of a fool as that. Had his 
straightforward talk with Hall only three 
weeks ago brought the man to his senses? 
This executive was determined to get to 
the bottom of the mystery at once,—for 
Becker was a man who did not grab the 
stool when there was a piano to be 
moved. 

Not observing that it was within ten 
minutes of the noon hour—for the Gen- 
eral Manager had always followed the 
theory that by watching the clock one 
would never be more than one of the 
hands,—he touched the push button; and 
as Jimmie, the office boy, appeared for 
instructions, the Old Man was so deeply 
engaged in his own thoughts that Jimmie 
had to cough before his presence was 
noticed. 

“Oh, yes—Jimmie,” said Becker. “Please 
ask Mr. Hall if he will step in here for 
a minute.” 

And as Jimmie went on his way, the 
Old Man wondered just how he was go- 
ing to broach the subject to Hall. 

“So he had gone so far as to tell the 
sales department that Horn & Boggs were 
only buying a thousand a month and they 
were good for two,” mused Becker to 
himself, as he waited for Hall. “And 
Ferrell is good for five hundred——Well, 
well, that’s the first indication of real 
constructive work I’ve seen in our credit 
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department. But why not? If any 4 
partment in the organization should bon 
what line of credit a customer is entitle 
to, it certainly is the credit departmen, 
But it’s not the kind of work I've been 
getting from Hall. How did he knoy 
these things? Why, a month before, he’ 

Becker’s thoughts were shattered 
Jimmie came bustling into the office in 
his usual awkward fashion and an 
nounced : 

“Sir, Mr. Hall left ten minutes ago for 
a creditors’ meeting at the Credit Men: 
Adjustment Bureau,—think she said j 
was the Colliton case—” 

“Colliton! R. M. Colliton?” roared the 
Old Man, and then remembering the dig. 
nity that must be preserved in the pres- 
ence of the office boy, continued mor 
mildly, “Ask the young lady immediateh 
please, if it was R. M. Colliton of ¢ 
Paul, and what is the trouble—and mak 
it snappy.” 

Creditors’ meeting—Colliton! What in 
blazes was the trouble here. Not mor 
than half a month ago, he had an argu- 
ment about Colliton’s account with Hall 
Was this another case of Hall’s sudden 
developed foresight? He had O, K’ei 
the order after Hall declined it, afte 
Hall—” 

Jimmie reappeared, holding a slip of 
paper. “Miss Wilkins wrote this dow 
for me: ‘R. M. Colliton, St. Paul. Made 
assignment to the Bureau yesterday 
Owes us $642.50.’ Is that all, sir?” — 

“That’s all,” responded the Old Man, 
as he sank into his chair bewildered 
“Colliton—assignment—Well, I'll be—! 

“Miss Wilkins,” said Becker, looking 
into Hall’s office as he was leaving the 
office for lunch at the Athletic Club 
“please tell Mr. Hall that I will be back 
from lunch by two o’clock and would like 
to see him in my office at that time.” 

“Oh, well!” he thought as he entere 
the Club, “After a good luncheon, !'! 
feel better. Wonder where Garrison ani 
Elkus are.” 

“No, suh!” the head waiter informe 
him. “Neither Mr. Garrison or Mr 
Elkus here yet, suh. They’s alwa’s here 
by this time, suh, if they come at al 
Have a seat here, suh.” 

And to add to the disturbances of the 
day, Becker seated himself for a lon 
some lunch, which was unusual and net 
at all to his liking. He always enjoyel 
an opportunity to exchange views on the 
market, crops, exchange rates, gener! 
business, or personal problems with Gar 
rison and Elkus. Both mighty kea 
fellows. 


“THIS IS MY BAD DAY” 


“For goodness’ sakes! don’t they ever 
make a change in this menu card excep! 
the date on it?” thought Becker to hit 
self. “Same old stuff every day, evey 
week,—no wonder members get tired ¢at- 
ing here. Oh, well! guess this is my bal 
day. 

Becker finished his luncheon rather 
hurriedly. “Might just as well get bac 
to the office,” he thought as he walk 
from the dining room. “I wish I knew 
what to do about Hall.” 

“What you looking so gloomy 0vt 
Becker?” said a friendly voice. “Tred 
to catch your eye as you came mld 
the dining room. Thought you would 
join Hammond and me for lunch. 

“Hello there, Dick. How are yo 
Sorry I did not see you. Most assuredly 
would have been delighted.” 

Dick Baden, who spoke was the heal 
of the largest shoe house in the o 
active in municipal affairs and quite 
man-about-town. 
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“Pll be leaving the office by three 
o'clock for a little golf this afternoon. 
Like to have you join me. How about 
it?” 

“No, Dick, not today. Mighty sorry, 
but I have a few rather important matters 
on tap. Give me a ring some other time, 
I don’t know of anyone I would rather 
beat on the green than you.” 

“All right, any time you say. And by 
the way, it will be my luncheon treat the 
first day you care to join me. Your as- 
sistant, Hall, saved us a nice bill on that 
Colliton assignment case—tipped my 
credit man off to the fact that Colliton 
was heavily involved and not worthy of 
a line of credit. Appreciate it greatly.” 


“Yes, oh yes, Colliton,—yes, he was not 
in very good shape. Glad we were of 
service to you, Dick; know you would do 
the same for us.” 


As he walked away Becker thought, 
“Can you beat that! Saved Baden’s 
outfit a nice bill,—yet I would not listen 
to him and passed it for over six hun- 
dred.” 


No use worrying about it. No use 
carrying his trouble to anyone. It was 


his own problem. The only person who 
really enjoyed hearing of his troubles was 
his lawyer, and he was always well paid 
to listen. 


Reaching his office a few minutes be- 
fore two, entering, he noticed Hall was 
already back and was busy interviewing 
someone. Becker had waited in his own 
office only a short time when Hall came 
in. 


“May I have a few minutes now, Mr. 
Becker?” asked Hall. 


“Certainly, Mr. Hall. 
gave you my message?” 


Miss Wilkins 


“Yes, sir, but that was not necessary. 
Today, you know, is the thirtieth of the 
month. I expected you would want a 
survey of some of the accounts. It was 
my earnest desire to leave things in good 
order; I want to make it just as easy for 
my successor as possible. 


“Here, Mr. Becker,” continued Hall 
in the most self-possessed, but straight 
from the shoulder manner the Old Man 
had never seen him display, “here is a 
brief report of the accounts on our 
ledgers which are not within period of 
terms; the facts and figures and my rec- 
ommendations. Each made only after a 


_ very complete investigation and analysis 


of the condition of each individual case. 
This record is for you. A copy will be 
handed to Mr. Montgomery this evening. 
A third copy will be found in the top, 
right-hand drawer of my desk for your 
new credit manager. He will, I am con- 
fident, find these recommendations de- 
pendable and helpful. I had expected a 
new man would report before I left. I 
had hoped I would have the opportunity 


to give him some personal assistance in 
taking hold—” 


“Sit down, Hall. Have a smoke,” in- 
terrupted the Old Man. 


“Thank you, sir,” and with no little sur- 
prise to Hall, for the Old Man had not 
been in the habit of asking him to be 
Seated or to smoke with him. 


This story of a credit man who was 
not incapable of learning a lesson, will be 
concluded in the September CRepDIT 
Montui_y.—TuHeE Eprror. 


The Cost of Living Index 
(Continued from page 11) 


Georgia, has the lowest percentage in- 
crease., only 54% from 1913. 

During the war wage adjustments in es- 
tablishments under the control of the 
Government were based in large meas- 
ure on the relationship of this cost of 
living index to wages. The Government 
sought to maintain in large part at least, 
the same real wages (i. e., the same pur- 
chasing power wages) for the worker 
that existed in 1913. An examination of 
the first chart shows that the real wages 
of the laborer remained about the same 
during the upward swing in prices. When 
prices broke in 1920, there was no propor- 
tionate reduction in wage rates. Asa re- 
sult, the workers improved their position 
so that today the purchasing power of 
labor is considerably above its pre-war 
purchasing power. Labor has so far suc- 
cessfully resisted the adjustment of wages 
downward to accord with the decline in 
the cost of living since 1921. 

A consideration of this changed rela- 
tionship in wages and its effects on our 
general economy must be reserved for the 
next article in the September issue, in 
which WAGE INDICES will be dis- 
cussed. Suffice it to say that the laborer to- 
day, or better his spokesman, the labor 
union, is concerned less with the cost of 
living index in its relationship to 1913 
prices than he is with the trend of the 
cest of living as shown by this index 
since 1922 and 1923. In other words, the 
laborer today wants to substitute a new 
normal in place of the old normal of 1913 
or 1914. He therefore will use every in- 
crease in the cost of living index since 
i922 and 1923 to justify any demand he 
makes for increased wages. 


THE COST OF LIVING INDEX AND 
THE PERSONAL BUDGET 
There are no perfect indices. Even 
the index of the cost of living based as 
it is on a study of the budgets of 12,096 
working men’s families, is not wholly 
satisfactory, as critics have not failed 
to point out. But all things considered, 
it is a fairly reliable index for measuring 
cost of living changes for working men 
The trouble that comes from using in- 
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dices like these arises when they are 
wrongly used, that is to say, when they 
are used to explain and interpret situa- 
tions for which they are at best ill 
adapted. Using this index to measure the 
cost of living of groups in higher inconie 
groups is fraught with difficulty and dan- 
ger. An examination of Fig. 2 shows 
that the majority of the families investi- 
gated belong to the income class between 
1200 and 2100. For these classes this in- 
dex is a fairly accurate gauge. But as a 
gauge of the changes of the cost of Ky- 
ing of groups in the $3000, $4000, $5000, 
$10,000, or $20,000 groups the index is far 
less accurate and may indeed be quite 
faulty. The reason for this is that as 
income increases, the relationship of dif- 
ferent items of expenditure vary. This 
fact was pointed out sixty years ago by 
Dr. Engel, a German economist, who 
phrased it into laws which are now gen- 
erally called Engel’s Laws. Two of these 
laws are statistically borne out in Fig. 1, 
namely, (1) the greater the income the 
smaller the percentage of outlay for sub- 
sistence or food, and (2) the greater the 
income, the greater the proportionate 
outlay for sundries or miscellaneous items 
(see Table I). 


It is necessary, therefore, for anyone 
in the higher income groups to apply 
these laws to his particular income. 


In an early issue of the Crepit 
MontTuiy, Dr. Whyte will discuss Wage 
Indices. 


EDIPHONE 

DICTATING MACHINES 
IN PERFECT CONDITION 
AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


This is a very unusual bargain. We 
have 


4 Ediphone dictating ma- 
chines, 6 Transophone (transcrib- 
ing) machines, and 1 shaving ma- 
chine, all of which may be had at 
one-half the purchase price. They 
have had only two months’ use and 
are as good as new. 

David Kuba, 7th Floor, 

47 West Street, New York City. 











Why not use the Agent as well 
as the Insurance Policy? 


== men rightfully insist upon the insurance policy 
4 as an essential in extending credit. Why not go a step 
further and include the Springfield agent in your business 


conferences? 


His specialized knowledge will help you and those with 


whom you do business. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
<7 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETIS Bi. 





1849 


o-~ 1924 
























Credit Managers 


and executives, $3,000 to $25,000 
seeking new connections will find 
our individual and confidential ser- 
vice an effective medium to make 
connections desired. Present and 
past associations undisturbed, Since 
1919 personally conducted by MR. 
JACOB PENN, the eminent em- 
ployment authority, known to lead- 
ing business men throughout Amer- 
ica. Not employment agency or 
digest service. Inquiries only s0- 
licited from persons with records of 
successful performance and stability. 
JACOB PENN, INC., 305 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The 
Holding Company 


for 










Ideal Investment 






In view of the growing 
appreciation of the 
strength of the hold- 
ing company, effected 
through its combination 
of diversified interests 
and centralized manage- 


ment, our new booklet, Appointment of Receivers 
“The Holding Company 



















for Ideal Investment,” is pentane pane gape SE) 
, 
arti ly ti c business of the above-named alleged 
particularly timely ——— nes. posses of “— 7 ‘~ 
. out order of the court, u at for 
It treats the subject further leave he must apply in person 
comprehensively, yet con- and on petition setting forth his reasons 
cisely, and is illustrated for supposing that the business can be 
throughout ecnducted with a saving to the estate; 






in the conduct of such business the re- 
‘ ceiver shall incur no indebtedness with- 
A copy will be sent upon out special leave of court, and it is 


request. Ask for S-116 FURTHER ORDERED that, in case 
the receiver hereby appointed is not con- 
tinued as receiver, on the closing of the 
receivership after the appointment of 
a trustee, a single allowance shall be 
made as though there had been one re- 
ceiver, but the Referee shall equitably 
apportion said allowance between the 
two receivers. 


Dated: New York, 














60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES U. S. District Judge. 















The first case in which the above order 
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No Slipping off Mental Balance! 





For 
Flat-Bed 
and 

Cylinder 
Bookkeeping 


Machines 


A TOD PATE TTT TO OE 








(Patented by Graham-Chisholm Company) 


THE G-C LIGHTNING BINDER 


LIMINATES those little annoyances which tax the time and patience of 
your Bookkeeping Machine operator. This efficient, patented binder reduces 
operations to a minimum. Binder easily placed in and removed from rack. 





It is instantly and automatically cleared of posts which are a permanent part of 
the Binder and proper provision is made for off-setting of leavesif desired. Sheets 
easily and conveniently handled — truly a Lightning Binder—the best yet offered 
to users of modern machine bookkeeping equipment.— Ask for Demonstration. 


GRAHAM-CHISHOLM COMPANY, INc. 


PRINTERS AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
LITHOGRAPHING - ENGRAVING - EMBOSSING 
BLANK BOOKS AND LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
SPECIALISTS IN MACHINE BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


UPTOWN BRANCH STORE 
9-15 Murray Street,N. ¥. (55.26 West 44th Street, N. Y. 





: 
| 















é Telephones: Barclay 5340-5343 Telephones: Vanderbilt 1140-1141 
; Accurute Bookkeeping Machine Proof-Sheets Carried in Stock — A Saving To You! 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 






was used was in the bankruptcy of P. 4 
Butter Market, Inc. A friendly petition 
in bankruptcy was filed against this cop. 
cern on April 14th, and a temporary re. 
ceiver appointed by Judge Hand, the new 
form of order being used, whereby th 
receiver was required to give notice to 
the creditors immediately upon his ap- 
pointment and call a meeting before the 
designated Referee, the late Hon. John J]. 
Townsend. Pursuant to the order the 
following matters were to be decided by 
the creditors themselves: 


1, Whether the receivership should be 
continued ; 


2. Who should be the receiver; 


3. Whether any suggestions should be 
given to the receiver by the 
creditors. 


This meeting was largely attended by 
the creditors of the bankrupt; the Ref- 
eree’s room being filled to overflowing. 
An enthusiastic meeting took place before 
the Referee and it was voted: 


1. That the creditors were unanimously 
in favor of having a receiver. 


2. That they were practically unanimous 
that one of our own number bk 
made the receiver and placed in 
charge of the bankrupt’s affairs, 
The vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of displacing the receiver ap- 
pointed by the Court. 


The creditors passed several helpful 
resolutions to guide the receiver in the 
administration of the estate, and to cur- 
tail the expenses of operating the business. 


The creditors were well satisfied with 
the results of their action. They felt 
that in displacing the receiver originally 
appointed by the Court, and nominating 
one of their own representatives, the 
estate would be administered in a busi- 
nesslike manner and_ with _ greater 
economy. 


CREDITORS CHOOSE RECEIVER 


This was the first instance in_ the 
Southern District of New York where 
creditors have had an opportunity to 
choose their own receiver and to assist 
in the administration of the estate prior 
to the election of a trustee. 


When the Referee’s report came before 
Judge Hand for confirmation, a large 
body of creditors appeared in court and 
requested confirmation of, the receiver ot 
their selecton. Their wishes were carried 
out by the judge, despite the opposition 
of thé attorneys for the petitioning credit- 
ors, and the appointment of John W. 
Barr of the Quaker Oats Co. was col 
firmed. 


It is too early to express a final judg- 
ment as to the success of the innovation, 
but the principles embodied in the order 
are those for which the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has long contended. 
The success of the new procedure de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of interest 
displayed by creditors. If claims are 
kept out of the hands of collection agen 
cies and of attorneys who are members 
of the so-called “bankruptcy ring,” there 
is no reason why this order should not 
become a permanent and valuable addition 
to the rules of bankruptcy practice. 


Appreciation of the co-operation of the 
district judges in this matter can best be 
shown by active support on the part of 
the members of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 
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Positions Wanted 


sSISTANT TREASURER CREDIT 
ASS COLLECTION MANAGER—Twenty 
ears’ experience with large New Eng- 
jand wholesale houses, desires to locate 
in one of the smaller New England 


cities. Familiar with accounting and- 


ofhce management. Thoroughly qual- 
ified to produce results. Interview de- 
sired. Address Advertisement 963. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE — Thorough 
knowledge of credit and collection sys- 
tems and methods, business procedure 
and financing. 24 years’ broad business 
experience and widely known among 
credit men and baskers; capable assist- 
ant treasurer. Open for position New 
York City or elsewhere. Address Ad- 
vertisement 964, 

MANAGER OF CREDITS AND COL- 
LECTIONS wishes to make change to 
position offering future. At present em- 
ployed in above capacity with whole- 
saler auto accessories, for past five 
years, has knowledge of accounting and 
oflice management. Age 30. Reliable 
and can furnish A-1 references. West- 
ern U. S. location desired. Initial salary 
$3,000. Address Advertisement 965 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Age 32, Christian, Protestant, univer- 
sity trained. Ten years’ business expe- 
rience in sales, accounting and credi+s 
and collections. Home and branch train- 
ing. Recently district credit man for an 
internationally known oil company. Best 
references. New York City and vicinity 
preferred. Salary $2,600 to $3.000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 966. 


Have you an opening in your credit de- 
partment for a young man desirous of 
learning credit work under a competent 
teacher? Age 23. Last three years have 
been employed in insurance work. Have 
studied the Alexander Hamilton “Course 
on Modern Business,” and other special- 
ized works on credits and collectioiis, 
auditing, accounting, business English 
and correspondence, business finance and 
business economy. If you can use such 
aman in your credit department, please 
correspond with me. New York City or 
Hartford, Conn., preferred. Address Ad- 
vertisement 967. 


CREDIT MAN—With exceptionally for- 
tunate experience in avoiding losses, 
cancellations and ill will, seeks a con- 
nection which will afford an opportunity 
to undertake increasing responsibilities. 
Age 29, Protestant, college graduate. Ex- 
perienced with a manufacturing com- 
peny selling a diversified range of ac- 
counts, chiefly in New England. Avail- 
able at once. Southern New England or 
New York City location preferred. Ini- 
tial salary $2,500. Address Advertise- 
ment 968. 

CKEDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANA- 
GER—Age 37, married. Available im- 
mediately account present connection re- 
tiring from business. see and varied 
experience in mercantile, financial and 
corporation matters. A “watchdog of 
the treasury” for anyone needing a right 
hand man who knows the how, when 
and where of things. Highest reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
Advertisement 969. 


COMPETENT CREDIT MAN—Well qual- 
ified and able to take over and reorgan- 
ize run down credit department. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Age 34, married. Salary $3,000 to $4,000. 
Address Advertisement 970. 


CREDIT MAN—BEight years’ experience 
wholesale and retail credits and collec- 
tions, desires to secure position as credit 
manager with good, reliable house. Age 
38. married. Graduate University of 
Maryland Law School. Expert account- 
ant. Salary $5,000 to $7,500 to start, de- 
Pending upon opportunity for advance- 
ment as well as iocation. Very best ref- 


erences furnished. Address Advertise- 
ment 971. 


CREDIT MANAGER AND FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVE—Twenty years’ experience, 
mercantile and banking, domestic and 
foreign, familiar with trade terms and 
collection methods all lines, seeks con- 
nection with first class house offering a 
field for full employment of ability. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 972. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—Age 28, single, Protes- 
tant. Education: New York University. 
Business experience: Two years advertis- 
ing and correspondence, six years cred- 
its, collections, correspondence and ac- 
countancy with large corporation. Edu- 
cation, training and experience enable 
me to handle intelligently and success- 
fully any problem that may arise in a 
credit department. Highest references. 
lary according to responsibilities of 
Dosition. Address Advertisement 973. 


ENVELOPES 
For every office requirement 
Connecticut Valley 


Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 
60 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Addresses Wanted 


BALLEWEG, G. F., formerly in the 
plumbing and heating business at 404 
Second Street, Laraamie, Wyoming. Be- 
lieved to have left for California. 


CAMPBELL, MRS. GERTRUDE L., re- 
cently located at 70 West 50th .Street, 
New York City. 

ESTELLE SHOP, operated by A. M. 
Weinberger, recently located at 216 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens, L. L 


HAUSER, K. C., formerly with the 
Hauser Manufacturing Company, at Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, Tiffin, Ohio, Chicago, IIl., 
Newark, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Indiana. 

HEANEY, JOHN B., trading as the 
Sparrow Hill Auto Supply, formerly lo- 


cated at 3199 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


HELD, WILLIAM., formerly farming 
near Windsor, Colorado. Understood to 
be in Fresno, California. 


KENDALL, O. O., formerly farming 
rear Ft. Lupton, Colorado, later located 
at Hudson, Colorado. 


KRAMER, L, formerly located at Cas- 
novia, Michigan. 


MARION, L. & A., formerly resided at 
3703 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. 


MAUGG, A. J., undertaker and embal- 
mer, formerly of Grangeville, Idaho, and 
later reported at Seattle, Washington. 


MEDAIRY, S. P., Proprietor of Ford & 
Medairy, at 105 E. Saratoga Street, Bal- 
timcre, Md. 


MENGERT, HARRY A., formerly of 
Roslyn, Pa. 

MONROE, SAMUEL, President and 
Treasurer of Roberts & Monroe, Inc., 


formerly located at 35 Warren Street, 
New York City. 


NATIONAL AUTO PROTECTIVE AS- 
SOCIATION, formerly operated by H. C. 
Fiaherty, at 1101 National City Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
later at 604 North Meridian Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 


PALEY, H., formerly resided at 321 
North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


RADER, C. B., formerly operated the 
wee Pioneer Hotel, at Richlands, Vir- 
ginia. 


ROSE CANDY COMPANY, operated by 
Frank Ickstadt, President and Howard 


. Ambrose, Secretary-Treasurer, formerly 


lecated at 9-11 Rose Avenue, Jersey 
City, N 

RYAN, A. H., an auto mechanic, for- 
merly located at Prytania Street, aud 
Washington Avenue, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana. 


SALAMITO, ANGELO, formerly at 420 
Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


SILVER, LEE, Proprietor, Republic 
Products Corporation, at 2 E. Redwood 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PROCESS CORPORATION, 
formerly located at Roulette, Pa. 


Information Wanted 


Information wanted concerning GRAN- 
VILLE MOORHEAD LEFFERE who was 
president and treasurer of the Moorhead 
Laboratories, Inc., located at Barrington, 
Illinoi. He is also known as G..L. Moor- 
head and Henry Shaw. Formerly in the 
radio supply business at Philadelphia 
and known on the Pacific Coast. 


HIRAM WALKER, JUNIOR, claiming 
to be a representative of Hiram Walker 
& Sons, of Walkerville, Ontario, Canada, 
has been placing orders for merchandise 
that are never shipped and never in- 
tended to be —. in order to get 
acquainted. Members having had deal- 
ings with this party, kindly communicate 
with this Office. 


PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 
Copyrights Designs 
78 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


If you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 
pleased to have you consult us. 
We have thoroughly experienced 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices, 
with long experience tn prepar- 
ing and prosecuting both patent 
and trade mark applications. 


Prompt, Conscientious and 
Efficient Service 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
contains Patent Office Notes, 
Decisions and other matter of 
interest to inventors—and par- 
ticulars of recently patented 
inventions. 


We shall be pleased to send, 
without charge, our Handbook 
on United States and Foreign 
Vatents, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


603 Woolworth Building ....New York 
Scientific Amer. Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Tower Building .. Chicago, Ill. 
Hobart Building ...San Francisco, Cal 
Van Nuys Building ..Los Angeles, Cal 


DO YOU RENDER BILLS 
AND STATEMENTS IN 
TYPEWRITTEN FORM? 


If so AKKURATE method of ac- 
counting will spell economy in 
your department; will relieve you 
of those small details that are_ now 


bothering you; will give you 
ledger information in a quicker 
and more understandable form. 


Upon request we will gladly mail 
you our booklet 


“AKKURATE ACCOUNTING.” 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 


81 Nassau Street, New York City 
Devisers and Manufacturers of 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Statement 
Ledger for pen and typewriter and the 
AKKURATE Bookkeeping System, com- 
plete, 9 in 1. 
Sheets and Binders made for every Machine 
Bookkeeping System. 





CREDIT MONTHLy 


e he wle i iid - 
~anh Adjustment Service Station 
HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- 
a justment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to usiness in 
every section of the United States. 
Eighty “Service Stations”—there is one near you, or near tkat 
OPPOSITE PAGE: case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct personal 
alien tien investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
net handling Personal serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
Investigations. character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 
B—De not handle Cel- serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
lections. ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 
receiver or trustee; to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them. (See legend to right). 
Collection Items are received by a Bureau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all. Eaeh 
claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 
Here is your opportunity to help yourself and serve the case 
of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infer- 
ee. write C. H. Woodworth, Manager, National Adji.stmenat 
ureau. 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASS'N 


LEGENDS ON 
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your Phone 


BAMA—-M obile—i15-416 State Office 

als . Goodmsn, Mgr.; Pres., H 
ay Gulf Gio. 

ARIZONA—P hoe nizx-—. ‘Arizona Wholesalers 
Board of am, 410 omens wp of 
Arizona Bidg. F, Allen, Mgr.; 

Geo. O. Miller, sam Hardware Ce. (A A'S} 


CALIFORNIA—Leo, gine Anite 


rade, H 
apy oe inate, 
M. A. Newmark & Cv. (A B 
ne Ot or of Trade & 
Credit 


3 
Gan Francisco—Boa:d of Trade ¢ . 
Francisco, 444 Market St. G. W. 
ard. Sec’y: Pres, W. B. Maxwell, Bike, 
Mofitt & Towne. Not ona! but affili- 
ated with, the S. F, A. of C - (A B) 
eeeraict OF ainamemhaedaiens n— 
727 Colorade Bldg. R. Preston 
Sec’y; (chairman, Fronk W. White, Nat. 
Elec. Co. (A B 
ok eS a 37 W. Adams St. 
J. Brown, Mg:. M. S._ Pollak 
Dinas care Baaedict Pollak Co, 
—- Roberts Ridg. S. B. Owen, 
Mgr.; . M. Mecleran, Chairman, care 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—‘03 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. C. L. Wi'liamson, Mgr.; J. H. 
Sutton, Chairman, J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
a Lamar Bidg. W. B. Oliv- 


er, oe ines C > TDunubar, irman, care 


Macon—S5 Toque Bidg., A. F. yoy | 
Mgr.; C. O. Stone, Chairman, care Cox & 
Chappell Company. (A B) 

Savannah—Box 1316. L. R. Buckner, Mgr. 

IDAHO—Boise—Boise (i agens Bank 
Bldg. D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr.; R. N. David- 

son, Chairman, Davidson & Co. 

ILLINOIS —-Chicago—Su.ite 944, 1st Nat'l 
Bank Bidg., 38 Sc. Dearborn St. Mgr., 
D. J. Evans. 

Decatur—220 Milliken Bidg. H. S. Me- 
Nulta, Mgr.; algae, J. Murray, 
McClellan Grocery 0 (A B 

INDIANA Evanavile~007.810 Old National 
pa Ww, Hard . Howard Saberton, Mgr.; 

artig, Cheirman, care Hartig 


Piow ae 
lie—V. ht, Mgr., 509 
ogee Bank Bldg. t, O. A. Far- 


thing, Efroymso: olf. 

1OWA—Cedar a, Mullin Bidg. C. F. 
Luberger, Mgr.; Geo LaMotte; Warfield- 
Pratt-Howell Co., Chairman. 
Davenport—401 Putnwm Bidg. H. Bet- 
ty, Mgr.; Pres., — Blaser, independ. 
ent Baking Co. (A_B) 
Des Moines—1121 Fi Building. Don 
E. Neiman, Ww. J. iberte, Chair- 
man, U. S. Ru ber Co. 
ag eg a Bite. Wm. A. 

unt, Mgr.; rman, purgeon, Sam 

Mahon & Co. 


Sioux a Trimble ate, J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mer. j A. Asst. Mgr.; 
Chairman, L. Fuses, sone & Co. 
KANSAS— Wichita —90i First National Bank 
Bidg. M. E. Garrison. Mgr.; J. B. House, 
nem care Lebmann Higginson Gro- 


(B) 

KENTUCKY Lexington. —Kenyon Bldg. John 
D. Allen, Mgr.; . Parrish, Chairman, 
care Van Deren ia. ” Co. (A) 
—— Trust Bldg. C. 


hair Albe.t ‘Mackie 
MARYLAND—Baltimore —I. ‘L. Morningstar, 


Sec.-Mgr., 301 West Redwood St.; H. W. 
a sare Baltimore Assn. 
en. 


(A 
hy eston—136 Federal 
Eee Charles Fletcher, 
umner Jones Co, (B) 





MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National 
P'Gordaee aiden, py Yeats 3 f 
~ _—* care ce, Butler 


Grand Rapids—450 Mesqenty Bld 
L. Boggs, Sec’y-Mgr.; T. Ea.’: —— 
Chairman, C. O. Porter Machinery Co. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Seen br 4 
reau, Inc.; 415-19 iameee Seen talon 
Robie, Mgr.: ; C. H. 

Co. (E (BS 


Gowan- re ae 
Soames ae Paul. 


St. Paul—The eee ag Cred- 
it Bureau, 241 Endicott B St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. A. Marin, Mgr.; Cc. Rodg- 


ers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. ’D. ‘MacLaren, 

care Farwell Gas Kirk Company (B) 
MIGSOURS—Konens City—Missouri Vall 

tenes & 2 Bureau, 315 H 


8. Gowan, Arm iasmour’ & —— 


Ci 
St 510 pone St. ‘Orville Living- 
— oe ae Chairman, W. E. Tarlton, 
joe Co. 


meme WYOMING A. C. M.—Billin 
—Box 1184, Raymond Hough, Mgr.; 
L. Greenleaf, Pres., Northwestern Distrib- 
uting Co. (B) 
ae W. Parks St. J. M. Evans, Jr., 
gt. 
Great Falls—Northern Montana Association 
of Credit Men, 422 Ford Bldg. C. L. 
Voelker, Manager. (B) 
NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—411 Wilkinson Bldg. GQ FF. 
ev seri ; Chairman, O. F. Lawyer, 
dall Shoe Co. 
NEW W JERSEY —Newark—North 
ciation x Credit Men, 23 y 
G. A. Boyce, Mgr.; A. C. Gibbins, Chair- 
man, Johnston & Murphy. (B) 


NEW bg a egy ge oe 705 Erie County 


ersey Asse 
entra) Ave. 


Bank Bldg. E, Chandler, Mgr.; Emil 
Wohler, Sake care Harvey Seed 
Company. 


CORDS Clainnet—eiiaes National aot 
John L. Richey. Megr.; 


G. 6 Scnutds Chairman, L. K. LeBlond . 
chine Tool Co. 


Cleveland—322 Engineers Bldg. Hugh 
—" Mgr.; ba Loomis, Chairman, 
Geo. Worthington 
} yt aay Ohio Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg. 
. Fagan, Mgr.; Chairman, M. J. Wal- 
Columbus Mdse. Co. 
Dayton—709 Schwind Bldg. A. M. Bar- 
rett, Mgr.; Paul L. Schneider, Sec.; 
Standard Register Co.; Pres. Lloyd Van 
Dyne, Winters Nat. Bank. 
‘oledo—National Bldg. —— B. Cole, 
Mgr.; J. V. Davidson, Chairman, David- 
son Lumber Co. 
Youngstown—1105 eat Bank Bidg. 
H. B. Doyle, Mgr.; E. J. Diersing, Chair- 
man, Armour & Co. (B) 
OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—713 Hersko- 
witz Bldg. A. L. Smith, Mgr.; W. L. 
Weir, hairman, Baker 
Merc. Co. 
Lg ay Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 
P. Wilson, Mgr.; A. K. Dawson, care 
ates Co. 
OREGON—Portland—641 Pittock Bldg. Wal- 
face Redman, Executive Secretary; E. Don 
Chairman, care Irwin H n Co. 


PENNSY se —Allentown— own Lehigh Valiey Valley 
Association of Credit Men, 40 


Bldg. J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr.; Geo. T. 
H Chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., 


care Ridenour 


Ceout & trem 
le M ae 
Co. Bite, Boy M. Jeninns, Wr idooas 


Son. (A B) 


Philadelphia—Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 
David A. Longacre, Mgr.; ; Jno. T. Brown, 
i> a en Haines, Jones & Cadbury 


) 
a Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. H. M. =, Mgr.; F. M. Weikal, 
Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. (A B) 
RHODE Salado meine Weybos- 
set St., Room 32A, Harry R. Morrissey, 
Commissioner; R. §. Potter, Chairman, 
rer Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
Credit ov Adiustment Bureau. 210 Capers 
Bldg. U. C. = ae: 3. Perry Woods, 
Pearce W o., Chairman. 

TEN NESSEE-—Chattanooga—809 Broad St. j. 

cCallum, Mgr.; G. W. Wallace, Chair- 
man, Tom Snow Heating & Roofing Ca 
Knoxville—American National Bank Bldg. 
W. E. Bybee, Mer.; W. A. DeGroat, 
Sotorees. Dulin, Varnell-Co., Chairman. 

a. 2 gy E. N. Diet- 

= A. athorne, Ch 
Currie McGraw Co. (B) — 
Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. 
Warwick, Megr.; Chairman, C. P. Wilson, 
Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co, 

TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. 

Bewley, Mer.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod, 120 
ourth St, Austin, Texas. (A B) 
Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Inter- 
change Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
a. Vernor Hall, Mgr 
aso—Tri-State Aeneciation of Credit 
Men, 622-3 —_ Bldg. M. W. Clark, 
Mgr.; Pres., A. A. Martin, Momsen Dun- 
negan Ryan Co. 
Houston—315-16 First National Bank 
Bldg. Chas. De Sola, Mgr.; Chairman, H. 
A. Newman, F. W. Heitman Co. 
San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank 
Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr.; Chair- 
es) Jake Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 
weam ae Lake City—Inter Mountain As- 
sociation ¢ Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. T. Sheckell, Mgr.; Chairman, G. 
M. iuichols Salt Lake Hardware Co. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—405 Lynch BI 
Mrs. M. ‘A. Blair. Asst. Mer.; Chairman, 
no. H. Davis, Craddock-Terry Co. 
orfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater 
ciation of Credit Men, 1210 Nat’l Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. Shelton N. Wood- 
ard, Mgr.; Chairman, A. J. Clay, South- 
ern Distributing Company. 
Richmond—211-212 Broadway Natl. 
Bldg. J}. P. Abernethy, Mer.; 
John Munce, Kingan & Co. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Association, Railway Exchange Bldg. H. S. 
Gaunce, Sec’y-Treas.; Pres., F. A. God- 
frey, Pioneer Fruit Co. (B) 
Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
718 Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle, Mgr.; Pres. 

Martin. Hazelwood Co. 
Siectn ction Association of Ta- 
coma, 802 Tacoma Bldg. E. B. Lung, 
Sec’y-Mgr.; Pres., Walter Ely, Henning- 
sen Creamery Co. (B) 

WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Union Bank Bldg. U. R. Hoffman, Mgr.; 
Chairman, C. C. Gribble, Waldo Candy Co. 
Huntington—tTri-State Credit & Adjust- 
ment Bureau, 1026 Fourth Ave. E. V. 
Townshend, Mgr.; Chairman, C. B. Park, 
Fister-Thornburg Hdwe. Co. 


Re Wills B 
H. Marshutz, Mgr.; Chairman, E. 
Wadhams Co. 


Asso- 


Bank 
Chairman. 


~ Oshkosh—Room 6-7, 76 Main St. Chas. D. 
Breon, Mgr.; W. % Findeisen, Medberry 
Findeisen Co., Chairman. 



































‘Takes the Guess 
out of Merchandizing 


If not made by 


The difference between store keeping and merchan- 
dizing is the difference between guessing and knowing. 


A graphic illustration of this difference is seen in 
the growth and development of the American Stores 
Company, Philadelphia, with its 1,500 grocery and 


300 meat stores. 


No room for guessing there. From accurate figure 
fact information they know—not next week, next 
month or next year—but day by day just where they 
stand with respect to every vital step in this big mer- 
chandizing business. 


More than 93% of all the figure work required to 
supply that information is done with Comptometers. 


And significant of the satisfactory service of the 
Comptometer, is the fact that in two years the num- 
ber of Comptometers used by the American Stores 
Company has grown from 70 to approximately 116. - 


A demonstration of the Comptometer will explain 
the reason for this satisfaction. There’s a Comptom- 
eter man at your service for such a demonstration. If 
you don’t find “Felt & Tarrant” in your phone book 
write the Chicago office. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


This picture represents 


the 


regular Battery of 61 Comp- 
tometers used on this floor of 
the American Stores Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, who 


Mr. W.S. Fogel, Au- 
ditor of the Ameri- 
can Stores Company, 
Philadelphia, says: 


“We chose the Comp- 
tometer for our volumi- 
nous calculations and ad- 
ditions because of its 
ability to handle the 
work ; its low cost of up- 
keep; its comparatively 
uninterrupted service and 
because our clerks quick- 
ly learn to operate it.” 


Where the Comptom- 
eter stands in chain store 
accounting, may be fur- 
ther judged from the fact 
that 10 of the largest 
chain store companics use 
an average of 133 Comp- 
tometers each. 


use 


in all 116 Comptometers. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1717 NO. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Felt & Tarrant 


it’s nota 


Comptometer 


CONTROLLED KEY 


Only the 
Comptometef * 


has the 


Controlled-key 


safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 











